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Eric Pape School of Art 


‘TENTH SEASON 
October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


THE BENDER PRIMER 


has just been issued and is now 
offered to discriminating teachers 
as the most complete work of its 
kind ever published. 

Qt is a primer full of life and ac- 
tion and will interest every pupil. 

@It lays an ideal foundation for 

the popular 


JUDSON AND BENDER’S 
GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING in 
OIL and WATER-COLOR, COMPO- 


SITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Ev ening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. Address 
the secretary. 


Descriptive pages on application to 


CHARLES MERRILL CO., PUBLISHERS 


44-€0 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS, 


STEEL PENS 


Standard every where for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
N ST., NEW YORK. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


PENCILS, but it isa story that will bear repeating many times. Hawthorne 
wrote his “ Twice Told Tales” years ago, but they are read to-day by a constantly 
)¥ ep increasing circle of readers. So with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


A new generation of teachers has sprung up since they were first placed upon 
the market, but our sales have rapidly, but steadily increased year by year, showing 
that their popularity had not waned, and that ‘they were more firmly intrenched 
than ever in the public schools of America. 

We will send you a package of these attractive pencils if you wil] tell us where you teach, and enclose 16 
cents in stamps in your letter. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company... . ... + Jersey City, N. J. 
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Frye’s Geographies 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


are 
Constantly gaining in popularity 
Modern, scientific, and teachable are the quali- 


ties that give them such an advantage over all 
other geographies. 


THE BLODGETT READERS 
Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers 


Fresh material compiled by experienced teach- 
The 
all who have used 


ers and graded with particular care. series 


has aroused the enthusiasm of 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third 


Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS &£ SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


it. 
PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 
GINN & COMPANY Publishers NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago London 29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the 
certificate of approval of the State Board of Education for 
the position of superintendent of schools in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, 
State House, Boston, Friday, February 14, at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate 
of moral character, and testimonials of scholarship and of 
experience in teaching or supervision. They will be ex- 
amined in the school laws of Massachusetts and in the 
principals of school management and school supervision. 
Much weight will be given to successful experience in the 
supervision of elementary schools. 

Persons intending to take this examination should 
notify the secretary of the Board of Education, if they 


have not already done so. 
GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published 


The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illustra- 
ted and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 51-2 x8. 
Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address. 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the pee. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNAt fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the JourNnat should be addressed to A. E. WinsHiP,, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, é 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . 


$2.00 a year- 
$4.00 
$5.50 

Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of thyee or more is 
formed and all] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . . . $1.00 year 
Both papers to one address, $3.00 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PRESIDENT BenjaMIN Ide WHEELER, University 
of California: \Ne are subject to the continual 
risk of mixing up educational matters with the 
routine and mechanism of political matters. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. A. Byram, Pittsfield, Mass.: 
A teacher who fails to inspire in her pupils higher 
ideals is little less than a failure. Pupils have a 
right to expect that their school days will be happy 
ones. 


PrestpENT W.E ior: I hold in my 
memory bits of poetry, learned in childhood, which 
have stood me in good stead through life in the 
struggle to keep true to just ideals of love and 
duty. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, 
Wis.: Manual training is needed in all the grades 
to give opportunity for physical activity, for a 
change in forms of mental activity and relief from 
other tension of book study. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. E. GuSsHEE, Agawam, 


Mass.: Parents should not wait for teachers to come 
and see them. They should bear in mind that the 
teacher has to keep in touch with forty or fifty par- 
ents, while they have but one, or at the most, three 
teachers with whom to work and advise. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. G. Lorine, Kingston, Mass.: 
Most of the education which a person gets comes 
from the reading of good books. If the schools 
teach the children how to read and neglect to teach 
them what to read, the reading they learn outside 


of the school to like is just.as apt to be a hindrance 


as a help to their education. 


Rosert Foresman: The first phase of music 
study in the early grades is imitative song singing, 
coupled with creative or original song singing, 
which is coming to be so important a part of the 
child’s musical development. The second phase 
is the development of the knowledge of musical ele- 
ments—intervals, relative lengths of tones, differ- 
ent kinds of rhythm, etc., all of which can be 
worked out very definitely and very concisely with 
the songs as a basis. This second phase includes, 
of course, the application of knowledge gained, the 
reading of unfamiliar songs, and the mastery of 
new things in music as far as the children have 


‘time and power. 


WHAT THE STATE OWES THE CHILD. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. HYRE, 
School Board, Cleveland. 


At one time to be educated meant to be skilled 
in book knowledge: to-day it meats to be prepared 
to meet the various responsibilities of life and to 
be able to do things intelligently and effectively. 

Too much stress has been laid upon book educa- 
tion. We have not placed enough dignity upon 
agriculture, the mechanical and industrial arts. 
Attracted by the honor and glamour of the profes- 
sions thousands of people are to-day struggling 
along, misfits in their work and community, be- 
cause they did not choose the work for which they 
were adapted. 

If it were possible to locate every man and 
woman in life where their natural talents would 
place them, I believe labor would be pleasure and 
charitable institutions not so great a burden upon 
the people. 

It is manifestly impossible to give each child a 
distinctive and individual training, but the time is at 
hand when we must differentiate between the child 
who desires to follow intellectual pursuits and that 
great body of children who can never be scholars, 
but who may become intelligent, self-sustaining, 
law-abiding citizens, and a valuable element in the 
community. 

For the student and the scholar splendid provi- 
sions have been made, but what about that other 
and larger group? 

The great body of youth who constitute the pub- 
lic school population may be placed in four classes 
or groups. 

The first group shall consist of those who are 
natural students and who desire the higher educa- 
tion and who eventually will enter the profession, 
or some field of education work. 

The second group shall include those who enjoy 
intellectual pursuits but wish to turn their ability 
toward commercial or business life. 

The third group shall contain those children who 
are not students, never will be scholars, who lose in- 
terest in school and want to go to work as soon as 
they arrive at the age when their individuality be- 
gins to assert itself. 

And then there is the fourth group, who want 
neither to work nor study, and it ?s especially for 
this group that compulsory education and child 
labor laws should be amended. 

The effect upon the morals of a child in permit- 
ting him to loiter away his time is pernicious. He 
should be made to know that he must attain some- 
thing, as well as cover the years in school pre- 
scribed by law. He should be taught to work be- 
fore he has learned to loaf-or he is likely to always 
prefer the latter. When these children who are so 
hopelessly deficient in their knowledge of the “rudi- 
ments of education” arrive at the twelfth year they 
should be given manual training werk, and for the 
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next two years all their time be concentrated upon 
those branches in which the law requires they shall 
be proficient. 

But admitting that a child has passed the fifth 
grade and arrived at the proper age to secure a 
permit, can the state afford to abandon him there? 
Shall he be permitted to manage his time as he 
pleases after his fourteenth years? 

Often a boy at fourteen years thinks he knows it 
all, and assumes great importance, recognizing no 
authority but his own will. When such children 
are dismissed by the school authorities they drift 
about without responsibility to anyone. Many of 
them, not finding work to their liking or to which 
they are adapted, and having no guiding influences, 
go from one employer to another for a short time, 
and then cease to work altogether, becoming loaf- 
ers upon the streets, and finally ending in the courts 
of juvenile offenders. 

Many of these children might have become good 
citizens had their lives been supervised and directed 
into some congenial and useful occupation after 
they left school at fourteen. 

Born with weak characters, surrounded by un- 
wholesome environment, no one to aid them, they 
drifted from idleness to crime, and the state must 
pay the cost. It is this group that especially needs 
legislation. The ultimate aim and purpose of 
education is to make of every child a good citi- 
zen. Are we not neglecting the most important 
part of public education when we fail to direct the 
weakest and most needy group into channels of 
useful occcupation? 

The state could meet the needs of this group by 
giving to the educational authorities of the state 
greater power, so that it would be their duty to 
supervise the life of a child who left school at four- 
teen up until his sixteenth year, and if he ceased 
to work for any reason for a certain length of time, 
compel him to return to school. Two years of 
such supervision would start these children in a 
fair way to become industrious citizens. 

It would be wise to extend the power of the tru- 
ancy department so that it should exercise the 
functions of a labor bureau for children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, to whom 
children who desire certain kinds cf work and em- 
ployer who wants special kinds of help might ap- 
ply. Under this plan of co-operation a system of 
reports and records could be devised to be filled 
out by employer and the child who leaves school 
at fourteen to go to work, which would greatly aid 
the state in obtaining information and enforcing 
the child labor laws, thereby making them more 
effective in maintaining proper conditions under 
which children should work. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD EDUCATION? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A good, up-to-date education implies :— 


KNOWLEDGE, POWER, 
INTELLIGENCE, CHARACTER, 
RESOURCES, CULTURE. 


Until very recently most of the emphasis has 
been placed upon the first of these. Formal, 
technical, book knowledge, scholarship, have been 
synonymous with education. Examinations have 
determined promotion and graduation, and per- 
centages have recorded the schodl history of the 
child. The dissatisfied or unsatisfied patron or 
business man often asks for better spelling or a 
more exact knowledge of arithmetical processes 
and grammatical relations. Every reasonable de- 
mand for accurate instruction on the technical side 
should be met. 
be the most approved, and the average school in 
action should be positive proof that formal instruc- 
tion is better than ever before. We may insist 
upon old-fashioned drill and yet maintain profes- 
sional convictions and follow resolutely progres- 
sive and well approved theories. Almost imper- 
ceptibly a premium has come to be placed upon 
intelligence as an element in public school edu- 
cation. Parents do not often criticize defects in 
school at this point, but a little later a sensitive 
community demands intelligence and consigns nar- 
rowness to a low plane of activity. 

Formal knowledge or a high mark in examina- 
tion is not a proof of intelligence. The new cur- 
riculum calls for a wide range of information, trains 
the child to observe, to converse, to speak and 
write correctly, to read widely, to dramatize, and 
thus to enter very early into the sccial heritage of 
the race. 

But public opinion has gone a step further and 
demands that education shall include some practi- 
cal equipment to fit the child for the fierce compe- 


tition of life. No point in educational theory has. 


been more fiercely contested by advocates of clas- 
sic education, but in practice and public opinion 
the question was long ago settled. If intelligence 
implies ability to see, to think, to talk, not less is 
it a guide to do, to construct, to create, to invent. 
A system of education at the present day is ab- 
normal, abortive, and unendurable if it does not 
properly balance these two inseparable elements in 
mental life. The industrial theory has found a 
lodgment in the university, in the community, and 
to an extent in the public schools, and is the weapon 
of every kind of social and moral reform. Our 


We shall be held responsible for the moral and spiritual uplift in character in these 


children with whom we are associated for so many months throughout the year. What. 


predominates in us determines our influence.—Mrs. F. R. Houghan, Denver. 


The methods of teaching should: 
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educational system awaits the final movement that 
will open the way to every child in the public 
schools to receive an education as complete in- 
dustrially as is provided in the classics, and this 
movement cannot be long delayed. This recogni- 
tion of both sides of our mental equipment will in- 
definitely multiply the resources of the individual 
and the community. 

Habits of attention and power to concentrate 
upon any task are the highest aim of any well-or- 
ganized system of training. No difference of opin- 
ion on this point can be possible. No charge has 
been made against the public schools more fre- 
quently than that the children do not learn to 
work. So far as the grades are concerned there 
has never been a time when pupils spent so much 
time in critically getting from a great variety of 
books the thought of author, and carefully giving 
it back in oral and written form; never a time when 
pupil worked so long, so intently, so persistently, 
and so cheerfully at his set tasks in the school- 
room. 

Those responsible for the conduct of the schools 
are constantly seeking to make even more effec- 
tive the work of pupils at this point, and any im- 
pression that pupils do not know how to work is 
very wide of the mark. This is not a question of 
opinion, but a question of fact, and either the daily 
time card or the schoolroom in operation will fur- 
nish evidence on this point that cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

There is, unmistakably, a demand that the pub- 
lic schools contribute to the formation of charac- 
ter. All recent additions to the curriculum tend 
to emphasize moral training. The wide range of 
good literature in every prescribed and supplemen- 
tary reader; the powerful aid to self-control and 
self-direction found in school games and all forms 
of expression and activity; improved methods of 
learning and reciting the substance of the lesson 
as opposed to the artificial and misleading exami- 
nation system; the living interest that the child 
has in his school; all that contributes to taste, to 
health, and to the joy of life in the school ; and, fin- 
ally, sympathy that has banished severity and 
force from the schoolroom, and brought in its 
place a spirit of co-operation and good will—all 
these exert a distinctly moral influence. Indeed 
all these moral elements are taken as a matter of 
course, are almost universal in good school sys- 
tems. 

The intelligent parent would be shocked if any 
of these character-making influences were not in 
evidence. 

It goes without saying that we expect to find 
general social and cultural influences everywhere 
at work in the _ schoolroom. Parents have 
a right to expect that teachers be models of 
good taste and intelligent personality. Whether 
the children be rich or poor, native or foreign 
born, the expenditure for refined and command- 
ing personality in the teaching force is the very 
best paying investment of the community. In- 
telligent criticism should begin at this point. 

If this enumeration is correct and reasonably 
complete the public schools at their best promote 
formal knowledge, intelligence, resources, health, 
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character, and culture. The school system is 
strengthened by the co-operation of intelligent 
people. In no other country does the patron thus 
co-operate with the school or consider it his privi- 
lege or duty to demand a hearing. In such a sys- 
tem as is found in Rochester school officials must 
possess convictions, but he must be alert and 
open-minded, and the questioner, if he be reason- 
able, will be met more than half way, and cannot, 
under right conditions, over-estimate the possi- 
bilities of the public schools. 


a 


CHILD LABOR. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN MORROW, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


This subject is one of growing interest all over 
the United States. Here in Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, it is a matter of special moment to every 
thoughtful citizen because of the multiplicity of 
manufacturing interests and the thousands of chil- 
dren who are constantly employed in factories, 
shops, stores, and mines of this commonwealth. 
It is the climax of folly, therefore, for a legislature 
or a factory inspector, or both combined, to oppose 
and defeat the enactment of reasonable laws to 
protect the rights of these defenseless children. 
There is little, if any, reason, whatever, for doubt 
that the management of factories and corporations 
generally in this state will be able to take care of 
themselves, and there is just as little doubt that 
thousands of children of tender years have been 
and still are employed in these places when they 
should be in school. It is an easy matter for a 
legislature to refuse to listen to the voice of the 
people, but it is the people’s fault if they are ig- 
nored by the next legislature. lf the thoughtful 
citizens of the state want legislation on this matter, 
it seems very clear that two things are necessary: 
First, a sensible bill should be prepared,—one that 
will be fair and just to all conflicting’ interests. 
Such a bill must protect the children; it must not 
ignore the rights of the parents. The poor desti- 
tute washer-woman who has a laige boy or girl 
that could help support the family must also be re- 
membered. The manufacturer has rights, too, 
that must be respected, as well as those of the com- 
munity at large. Such a bill will be difficult to 
frame, but nothing short of these requirements 
will do. 

The second thing to be considered is the com- 
position or make-up of the legislature. The citi- 


_ zens should see to it that they have a legislature 


at Harrisburg that will be willing to listen when the 
people make a reasonable request. 

It must not be forgotten, too, in the framing of a 
bill on this labor question that we have far too 
many loafers already in this country. Indeed, the 
entire population sometimes seems to be made up 
of two classes, those who want to do no work at 
all and those who are constantly on the lookout for 
short cuts to wealth with just as little work as pos- 
sible. Every boy and girl should get habits of 
work early in life, and there is great danger if they 
do not get such habits then, they never will get 
them. Every child should do some work every 
day. The natural inheritance of man is labor, and 
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mo child should be permitted to grow up in idleness 
until he is fourteen or sixteen years of age, for the 
chances are that he will not take kindly to labor 
after this formative period of life is past. 

In framing a law that would be suitable a divi- 
sion of time ought to be set apart tc be devoted to 
labor and the remainder to education. Indeed, 
the ability and inclination to perform good, hon- 
est labor is one of the most important elements in 
an education. The philanthropists of this country 
are greatly misunderstood when it is supposed that 
they want children reared in idleness. They are 
amost anxious that every child should learn habits 
of industry, but that children should not be op- 
pressed with heavier work than they are able to do; 
that the hours of labor should not be so long as in 
most instances they now are; that children should 
not be exposed to dangerous machinery or poison- 
ous vapors, unhealthy or immoral work. A dis- 
tinction should be made between work which is 
injurious and work which is really beneficial and 
These are some of the reasonable 
demands that should be in a law regulating child 
labor, and the agitation to secure such rights to 
children will not be quieted until these rights are 
-accorded.—Report. 


WHAT’S’ THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—( VII.) 


[ Editorial. ] 


. To obviate the disadvantage as they felt, cor- 
porations and the “trusts” were organized, and 


“industrial securities’’ were created, as in the case- 


.of sugar refineries stocks, standard oil stocks, et al. 
While the best industrials were good collateral, 
there were many industrials that the national banks 
would not accept. 

This led to,the formation of many new banks 
and innumerable trust- companies, or private 
banks. Of these the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany of New York was the largest, with $68,000,- 
000 on deposit. 

The capital stock of this company was but 
$250,000. Of course $126,000 represented a 
majority of the ownership, and could elect the 
president, directors, and all other cfficers. These 
decided what collateral would be acceptable; in 
short, an investment of $126,000 could arrange to 
borrow a large part of the $68,000,000 on indus- 
trial collateral in which the owners were primarily 
interested. 

This was precisely what Messrs. Morse, Heinze, 
Barney, and the Thomases did. They owned a ma- 
jority of the stock in many trust companies with 
much more than $100,000,000, and they were loan- 
ing much of this to themselves or to others who 
were induced to buy their stocks because they 
could borrow money on them as collateral. 

This is the reason that on that tragic day in Oc- 
tober last all of these men were forced to resign 
from every office in every bank. This was the rea- 
son that all of their shady collateral was taken out 
of every bank. These men all resigned in a few 
minutes, because no man would put up the money 
necessary to hold the banks steady if they did not 
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resign. It took more time to eliminate the shady 
collateral, but it was done in due time. 

Two other requirements relating to bears and 
niargins require another series of explanations. 


> 


A YEAR’S WORK IN PORTO RICO. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 


General Superintendent of Schools. 


The forthcoming report of the Department of 
Education of Porto Rico will show a record of un- 
usual progress during the year 1906-07. Build- 
ing upon foundations so well laid by Dr. Brum- 
baugh and Dr. Lindsay, Dr. Roland P. Falkner, 
the late commissioner, carried the work of edu- 
cation forward in Porto Rico during his three- 
years’ administration there, and had the good for- 
tune to see the local school boards emerge from 
debt, to erect many school buildings and secure the 
basis for more generous construction in the future, 
to increase the number of schools and pupils, and 
to heighten their efficiency. 

The expenditure of public money for school pur- 
poses in Porto Rico is made partly by the Insular 
government, partly by the local school boards. In 
an aggregate expenditure last year for all school 
purposes of $908,794, the sum of $650,935 fell to 
the Insular. government and $257,859 to the local 
boards. In a general way one may say that the 
Insular government pays teachers’ salaries and 
provides text-books while the local bodies furnish 
the school buildings, equip and care for them. An 
old custom survives of these boards, paying teach- 
ers a small monthly stipend in lieu of house rent, 
but the amount of this is now fixed by law. School 
buildings there were practically none when the 
Americans reached the island, and ail schools had 
to be installed in rented buildings. In the renting 
and repairing of these buildings, in the salaries of 
janitors and clerks, lay the possibilitv of all sorts 
of extravagance. At the outset of the school ad- 
ministration, there was no experience in manag- 
ing funds, and no check. The result was that the 
local boards became heavily indebted. As 
late as 1903-04 the boards closed the year 
with a floating indebtedness of $51,368.95. As 
the payment of this debt was the first 
charge upon the resources of the boards, 
they were greatly handicapped in making 
improvements and oftentimes in meeting cur- 
rent expenditures. To remedy th’s evil the legis- 
lature prescribed in 1904 the audit of school board 
accounts by the Board of Education. This audit, 
now three years in force and gradually perfected, 
has worked a wondrous change. The boards 
closed the year ending July, 1907, with $88,592.76 
in the bank against which there were outstanding 
claims of less than two thousand dollars. 

This improved financial situation has vastly in- 
creased the interest in securing better school 
buildings. To provide the school buildings is 
legally the duty of the school boards. The Insular 
government has given these substantial aid in ful- 
filling this duty. It built a number of school- 
houses and gave them to the different localities, 
and in a number of cases built others under a guar- 
antee of the local authorities to repay half the cost 
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by a series of annual payments, As the resources 
for this purpose gave out it began to loan money 
repayable in annual installments to the boards. 
Quite a number of them availed themselves of this 
privilege and built new and commodious school- 
houses from their own resources. 

The legislature of 1907 passed a law providing 
a fund of $80,000 for school building construction 


DR. ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


on the plan of the boards, repaying one-half the 
cost of their buildings. By the end of July the 
entire sum had been allotted to a half dozen 
eager municipalities. Loans had been contracted 
in considerable quantities. In May, 1907, it was 
calculated that since the American occupation 
something like one-half a million dollars had been 
spent in construction of school buildings since 
1900. It is significant that in June the funds were 
assured and the building division was occupied 
with plans for structures involving an expenditure 
of $230,000. 

As the salaries of teachers are fixed by law, the 
expansion of the school system depends mainly 
upon the appropriations made for the support of 
schools. If the limit of enrollment is not reached, 
pupils may increase, though schools remain sta- 
tionary in number. Through increased appropria- 
tions the number of schools have increased, the 
rural schools being about one hundred more in 
number in 1907 than in 1906. Through great at- 
tention to the enrollment the schools reached more 
pupils in 1906 and 1907 than could have been 
reached by the same number of schools in 1905. 
From an average attendance of 29.552 in 1902, the 
common schools of Porto Rico gradually expanded 
until in 1906-07 they counted 44.228, each year 
contributing its share of progress. 

These results were due in part to the minute sys- 
tem of inspection established by the late commis- 
sioner. The keynote of this system was a weekly 
report to the central office from every school in 
the island of enrollment and attendance. Wher- 
ever a school fell! below standard 2n inquiry as to 
causes was sent out. The fact that such an in- 
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quiry was sure to come operated as a powerful! 
stimulus in keeping up a good record whenever 
possible. An average enrollment of 44.64 in the 
rural schools shows that accommodations were 
stretched to their utmost limit. Still better is the’ 
record of attendance which shows 92.43 per cent. 
for graded and 89.58 for rural schools—again, it 
may be added, an improvement over the previous 
year. 

The system in Porto Rico still bears evidence of 
its newness, but results such as those cited com= 
pare most favorably with those to be found any= 
where in the states. In other particulars the new- 
ness of the system and the lack of adaptation to’ 
accepted standards crops out. The Commissioner 
pointed this out in his report of 1906 in regard to . 
promotions. Only 54 per cent. of the pupils in 
the graded schools promoted at the end of the 
year, seemed to argue not one, but several, screws: 
loose in the machinery. Superintendents and teach~ 
ers took up the matter earnestly and through 
their combined efforts the percentage of promo- 
tions in 1907 was raised to 64 per cent. This gaim 
in efficiency is real and not merely apparent, for 
standards of promotion were improved. 

In his report Dr. Falkner dwells with obvious 
pleasure upon the great strides which have been 
taken in the English language. His taking office 
coincided with the first serious attempt to general- 
ize the use of English in the common schools. At 
his departure he left practically all the graded 
schools above the first grade receiving all or at 
least a part of their instruction through the Eng- 
lish language. In the first instance Spanish was 
the general medium of instruction and English was. 
taught only asa special study. Now this is re- 
versed. The evolution is an interesting one. In 
the three cities of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, 
the department early established high schools 
manned by American teachers. To provide feed- 
ers for them, graded schools with American teach- 
ers were created. There was much eagerness. 
among the more progressive people to enroll their 
children in these “American” schools rather than im 
the “Spanish” schools. All the children could not 
be accommodated, and those educated outside of 
the “American” schools were practically disbarred 
from high school. In the meantime Porto Rican 
teachers of the island had made commendable 
progress in English, and some had acquired an ex- 
cellent command of the language. In the fall of 
1904 all the schools of Ponce were put on an Eng- 
lish basis with a group of carefully selected Porto 
Rican teachers in charge. San Juan soon followed 
suit and gradually the rest of the island. The ex- 
periment is a decided success, and there are few 
places where reversion to the older method would 
be to the advantage of the pupils. 

This spread of the English is rot alone to be 
commended from a political standpoint. It has 
been an immense educational gain. It has opened 
the way for better text-books and better methods. 

The record of better finances, better school build- 
ings, more schools, more pupils, and greater effi- 
ciency in school work, revealed in this report of 
the late commissioner, is one with which he may- 
well be satisfied. 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—(I.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. C. WARRINER, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

The most important educational topic in the 
United States for the next twenty-five years will 
be the question of industrial training. 

By industrial education, as distinguished from 
other forms of education, is meant education for 
the industries; education, that is, for the work- 
shop and factory. Closely allied with industrial 
education is commercial education; education, that 
is, for the store and the office, and agricultural 
education for the farm. The ideal of education in 
the United States is changing. The ideal of edu- 
cation heretofore set before us in the United 
States has been that of good citizenship, meaning 
by this such a training of the rising generation as 
would cause them to love their country and obey 
its laws. Industrial efficiency has not been con- 
sidered a worthy aim for school education. In 
fact, utilitarianism has been distinctly and 
vehemently disavowed by our educational leaders. 

Of all the countries of the world, Germany has 
developed industrial education to the highest 
point of efficiency. The world of science and of 
letters has been turning to the German universi- 
ties for many generations to find the highest de- 
gree of scholarship which the world knows. The 
young men of the United States and of England 
have been going to Germagy to come in contact 
with the German professor, to learn his patient 
thoroughness, and to be inspired with his scholarly 
zeal. To-day the world may well turn to Germany 
to learn another lesson in highly developed educa- 
tion in the matter of industrial schools. 

The industrial growth of Germany in the last 
thirty-five years is one of the marvels of the world’s 
history. She has forged to the front as a world 
power in every respect, and to-day she is the fore- 
most competitor of Great Britain and the United 
States for the world’s markets in manufactured 
products. In the fiscal year, 1905-6, Germany 
stood second among the nations of the world in the 
matter of imports and exports, being exceeded 
only by Great Britain. When we consider that 
this wonderful change has taken place in one gen- 
eration, and when we further regard the limited 
area of the German empire, the poor quality of 
much of her soil, the smallness of her rivers, the 
difficulty of working her mines, much of her coal 
being three thousand feet below the surface, when 
we consider all these things, Germany to-day must 
‘command our hearty respect and admiration. 
Now this gfeat industrial change has been brought 
about for the most part through the German edu- 
‘cational system. This system of education is 
‘crowned by ten technical universities or engineer- 
‘ing schools, the chief of which is the technical high 
‘school at Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin. 


‘This technical high school or imperial university at 


Berlin is easily the greatest scientific school in the 
world, with four thousand students from all coun- 
tries of Europe and even from America. 

But while Germany has ten of these technical 
universities, it has a multitude of middle and lower 
technical or industrial schools. The United 
States is well provided with engineering schools of 
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high grade, anc: American engineers justly take 
equal rank with those of other nations of the world. 
It is in the realm of industrial education for the 
laboring classes that we have the most to learn 
from Germany. The continuation school is un- 
known in America, but it means simply a school in 
which young men and young women may con- 
tinue their education after they have left the com- 


mon schools, after they have been freed from _ 


compulsory school attendance. The compulsory 
school laws in Germany require that children shall 
go to school from the age of six through the age 
of fourteen, and these laws are rigidly enforced. 
In these common or people’s schools, a general 
all-round training is given, similar to that of our 
elementary schools. When boys and girls reach 
the age of fourteen, they are allowed to enter the 
factory, the work shop, the store, or the office, 
either apprenticed or not apprenticed, but they are 
not therefore relieved from all school attendance. 
In the city of Berlin the instruction in these con- 
tinuation schools is compulsory frem the age of 
fourteen to the age of seventeen. This compul- 
sory feature, however, is new, as this ordinance 
has been in force only since May 1, 1905. The in- 
struction in these continuation schools includes 
German, arithmetic, and drawing, with special at- 
tention to the occupations of the students. The 
instruction in German includes what is called in- 
dustrial knowledge. For example, students who 
are learning the carpenter’s trade study in Ger- 
man the knowledge of woods and building ma- 
terials used by carpenters. Masons’ apprentices 
study the knowledge of different kinds of building 
stone, brick, tile, cement, etc. The instruction in 
arithmetic is particularized for the different occu- 
pations represented, so that barbers’ apprentices 
work examples similar to those which come up 
every day in the barber’s trade, and so with 
masons, carpenters, machinists, etc. In studying 
the courses of study of the German industrial 
schools, nothing has impressed me more deeply 
than the great attention given to the study of 
arithmetic, and I believe that our American 
schools may learn a lesson in this respect, too. 
The course of study in the Tenth Continuation 
School will show what is meant by the specializa- 
tion of the instruction in drawing. The students 
in this school are divided into four groups for in- 
struction in drawing, according to their occupa- 
tions; namely, building trades, metal workers, in- 
dustrial art, clothing and allied industries. Differ- 
ent courses are given to these different groups ac- 
cording to the needs and desires of the students. 
Second only to instruction in drawing is modeling 
in clay and plaster. The tuition in this school is 
purely nominal, from one to two dollars a year, and 
the attendance in 1905-6 was, in the summer, 
1,085, and in the winter, 1,100. The program of 
the Third Compulsory Continuation School shows 
that some of the classes run from four to seven in 
the afternoon, some from two to five, others from 
two to five or five to eight. The compulsory con- 
tinuation school ordinance requires that employers 
must dismiss their employees in ample time for 
them to be washed and reach their school on time. 
These continuation schools do not aim to teach 
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trades to their students. The trades are taught in 
the work-shop and the factory, but these continua- 
tion schools are designed to deepen and broaden the 
instruction received in the work-shop. The in- 
struction in the continuation schools goes along 
side by side with the practical work of the young 
man in the factory. It thus tends to make him a 
more intelligent workman. It continues in him 
the habit of study. It leads him to appreciate the 
fact that his education is not completed when he 
leaves the common schools. It shows him that 
there is always something to learn, that there is 
always opportunity for bettering himself in the in- 
dustrial world. It allows the boy to begin to be a 
wage-earner at the age of fourteen, permitting 
him to learn his trade in the factory or work-shop, 
the most practical place to learn: it. 

The industrial schools proper are schools for the 
benefit of journeymen, helpers, and other work- 
men who have finished their years of apprentice- 
ship. These schools aie, of course, not compul- 
sory. They are attended voluntarily by those 
workmen who desire to improve their condition. 
They are divided and subdivided into groups ac- 
cording to the occupation of the students. They 
meet for the most part evenings and Sunday fore- 
noons, although there are several schools which 
have day classes, and which take the entire time of 
their students. The tuition in the evening and 
Sunday classes is small; that in the day classes 
larger. Of these special industrial schools in Ber- 
lin, in the year 1905-6, there were nineteen differ- 
ent kinds with an attendance of nearly five thou- 
sand students. Besides these special schools, 


‘there were many classes in which students were not 


so particularly subdivided according to the occu- 
pations. The report of these schools for the year 
1905-6 shows that they were attended by work- 
men in 163 different occupations. 

The course of study in the industrial school for 
barbers is as follows:— 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Hair-cutting and hair-dressing, making of artis- 


‘tic hair work, hair-dressing for women, instruction 


in surgery, German, arithmetic, bookkeeping. 
That for confectioners as follows:— 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Decoration of fancy cakes, frosting in Latin and 


‘gothic script, modeling of all sorts of objects in 


Marchpane, theoretical instruction in baking, pre- 
serving of fruits, management of business, etc., 


‘drawing, decoration with figures and flowers. 


I have shown you these two courses rather as a 
matter of curiosity, for in this country we should 
hardly think of providing classes for barbers and 
confectioners. The course of study in the Berlin 
Industrial School for Bookbinders, which is given 


here, illustrates the great thoroughness with which 
‘these courses of study are worked out. 


I. Course in general bookbinding. 
1. Explanation of the aim of the instruc- 
tion. 
2. Preparing the book for binding. 
3. Pounding and rolling the book. 
4. Forwarding the book, tightening, 
pasting, etc. 
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5. Trimming the book. 
6. Rounding the book. 
%. Different kinds of edges. 
8. Selection and handling of cover boards. 
9. Putting on the back of the book. 
10. Use of boards in half leather binding. 
11. Handling of the book after putting on 
the boards. 
12. The most common kinds of leather. 
13. Study of materials. 
14. Paring the leather in half-bindings. 
15. Putting on of leather corners. 
16. Harmony of colors. 
17%. Cutting out of material. 
18. Making of various kinds of paper 
boxes. 
19. Mounting of maps on linen and paste- 
board. 
20. Priming and varnishing of maps. 
21. Binding a book by apprentice as an ex- 
amination. 

II. Course in gilding. 

III. Course in gilt-edge work. 

IV. Course in making office books. 

V. Course in marble-edge work. 

VI. Course in fancy bookbinding. 

VII. Course in leather and pocketbook work. 

In examining the courses of study of the German 
schools, I was always deeply impressed with the 
fact that every school puts at the head of its 
course of study in very definite terms its aims. 
Among the more important industrial schools of 
Germany is the Berlin Cabinet-Makers’ School, 
the aim of which and the subjects of instruction 
follow :— 

AIM. 

This school affords apprentices and journeymen 
who are already engaged in the prgctice of their 
calling the opportunity to broaden the one-sided 
training which they have received through the 
specialization of present-day industries to an all- 
round practice, and thus to increase their effi- 
ciency. The aim of this is to assure to the cabinet- 
making industry in Berlin its proper position and 
to keep it at the head. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

1. Instruction in Joinery—The working out of 
constructions and profiles, the making of joints, ve- 
neering, staining, and polishing of woods. 

2. Instruction in Regard to Machines.—The 
use of machine tcols with instruction in regard to 
the repair, use, and efficiency of the same. 

3. Knowledge of Materials.—Instruction in re- 
gard to the handling and care of materials, substi- 
tutes for wood and imitations, auxiliary materials, 
iron, glass, etc. 

4. Chemical Instruction—Preparation and use 
of stains and colors, varnish, lacquers, etc. 

5. Bookkeeping. 

6. Trade Arithmetic—The fundamental opera- 
tions. Reckoning of areas and cubic contents. 

%. Estimating.—Estimating of work from 
sketches and working drawings. 

8. Drawing—Freehand and ornamental draw- 
ing, introductory geometry, projection drawing, 
perspective and shadow drawing, still life, special 
drawing for cabinet-makers. 
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WHAT A HIGH SCHOOL CAN AND SHOULD DO 
FOR A BOY ABOUT TO ENTER BUSINESS. 


BY J. D. BARKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE FAC- 
TORY OF SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
MONTREAL. 


In dealing with a subject of this kind, the busi- 
ness man must first of all remember that he is not 
a teacher, and has no knowledge of either the 
theory or practice of teaching. His position before 
such a body as this is like that of a purchasing 
agent toward an association of manufacturers. A 
purchasing agent cannot make the goods himself, 
does not know how they are made, but he knows 
what a high order of goods he wents, and if the 
goods are not right, he knows that, too. For this 
reason, the following paper will deal altogether 
with questions of what a high school should do, 
leaving all questions of how it is to be done to be 
dealt with among yourselves. 

By way of preamble to the specifications of re- 
quirements for business, a few words on the im- 
portance of business itself might not be out of 
place. Commerce has for a long time engaged 
the attention and energies of the larger proportion 
of the population, but the importance of it in com- 
parison with other occupations deserves to be em- 
phasized. Business includes within its sphere of 
operations the supplying of humanity with all civi- 
lized necessities, includes the developing of all 
nature’s resources and their transportation, manu- 
facture, and distribution. The standard of success 
in business is fully as exacting both as regards 
natural qualifications and special training as in all 
of the learned professions, not even excepting that 
noblest of alf professions, the profession of teach- 
ing. It is, therefore, not surprising that the vari- 
ous branches of commerce should now attract not 
only the cleverest and most energetic, but also the 
most highly cultured and refined among our popu- 
lation. 

The first item on the specification is physical 
fitness. A boy should be healthy and strong, mus- 
cular strength not being so important as constitu- 
tional. A boy who is well and able to do his work 
every day and all day, is more valuable than one: 
who can run one hundred yards in ten seconds, but 
loses two or three days out of every month 
through ill health. A professional athlete cannot 
stand the close confinement and sedentary work of 
an office. Therefore, excessive sport or exercise 
is undesirable. Under this same heading there are 
a number of attributes to character which have a 
physical basis and are the products of the play- 
ground, which has therefore a very important, if 
not the most important, part to perform in the 
training of boys for business life. These are: 
Courage, self-control, quickness of eye and wit, en- 
durance, patience, in a word, all the things that 
make a good fighter. Time does not permit de- 
tailed illustrations of the needs of these qualities, 
but let it be remembered that business is the 
modern battlefield, and calls for the exercise of all 
the martial qualities. Above all, there will be de- 
veloped by a boy’s physical activities healthy 
sporting instinct. This includes cheerfulness 
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under defeat, a sense of fairness, and a will to take 


chances. 


.The first of the mental qualities required is- 


willingness to learn. Do not let a boy think for 
a moment that he has finished learning when he 
leaves school. On the contrary, all he possesses 
by that time, barring a few elementary facts and 
faculties, is the mental preparation to begin to learn 
business. 

Second, Discipline —This has three aspects, the 
first of which is punctuality. This is more and 
more insisted upon, and the boy who is punctual 
can often atone for want of smartness. (2) Obedi- 
ence. <A boy is not at first expected to exercise 
his own judgment or initiative, but is expected to 
carry out at once, and to the letter, the instructions 
that are given him. It is surprising to see how 
many boys do not seem to realize this. (3) Re- 
spect for superiors. Business is not democratic 
any more than the school, and the men occupying 
the high positions in business gained them through 
merit and fitness, and are worthy of respect. 

Third, Accuracy.—This is much more important 
than extensive knowledge. Even if it is not possi- 
ble to cover as much ground as is contained in the 
present school curriculum, it is better to have boys 
thoroughly in possession of a few facts than uncer- 
tain on a wide range of subjects. This plea for 
intensive instruction cannot be made too strong. 
Let the boys be so taught that they will be abso- 
lutely sure of what they know; for example: A boy 
who knows that there are two towns in the United 
States called Portland, one of which is in Maine 
and the other in Oregon, and is sure of that knowl- 
edge, is more useful than one who can repeat the 
countries and capitals of Europe and forget half 
of them. Again, a boy who can add a long column 
of figures and check his own work is worth more 
than one who can do sums in logarithms and have 
one out of three wrong. A complete mastery of 
the first four rules of arithmetic will equip a boy 
for all business requirements in 99 cases out of 100. 

Fourth, Good Handwriting—This is not possi- 
ble to everybody on account of the way character 
affects handwriting, but pains could be taken ta 


keep it legible and practice to make it as easy as: 


possible. In this connection, a preference might 
be expressed for the Spencerian as against the up- 
right hand, as the former resists the wear and tear 
of business better. 

Fifth, the English Language.—Thorough drill- 
ing in grammar, spelling, and composition, and a 
course of reading in the best of classic English 
authors are the elements of a knowledge suitable 
for commercial requirements. Efforts in this di- 


rection, however, will lose half their effect unless. 


a love for good reading can be inculcated. The 
object of this is to furnish the boys with the power 
of expressing themselves in good English and 
equipping them with a sufficient vocabulary. Com- 
merce is world wide in its operations, and an 
enormous amount of business has to be carried on 
by correspondence, but few men can write a good 
business letter, still less dictate one successfully to a 


stenographer, while those who can do what is. 


[Continued on page 131.) 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


[ Editorial. ] 


WILMIneTon, DELAWARE.—It is rare to find a 
man with the physical and intellectual vigor of 
Superintendent George W. Twitmyer giving time 
and energy unreservedly to every detail of a system 
of schools, and the results show at every point. 
He has two courses of lectures with his teachers 
each year, one in literature and one in pedagogics 
or psychology. This has continued for several 
years, and the effect upon both teachers and super- 
intendent thus to work together is of inestimable 
value. 

The spectator studied with care the work in every 
grade, and everywhere it was notably bright and 
purposeful. The children were looking forward 
to achievements, to further conquests. 

In New Jersey.—New Jersey schools profit by 


DR. J. M. GREEN, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


the varied functions and opportunities of New 
York city, more even than the nearby cities of New 
York state, if one may judge from appearances. 
More reputations for superior supervision have 
been made here than in any other part of the 
United States. 

To be a superintendent hereabotts is to be in 
the progressive class with men who are expected 
to do things. One cannot rest on his oars or rely 
upon past reputation, but must be alert mentally 
and professionally. A drone soon comes to grief, 
as does one who scatters his forces. The loyalty 
of communities to their superintendents, as a rule, 
is as noteworthy as it is commendable. Salaries 
are progressive, and superintendents are aggres- 
sive. Much of this is due to State Superintendent 
C. J. Baxter, who has had an unusvally long term, 
which means that he has had the confidence of the 
school people, the public, and the politicians. He 
has earned it. Ng suspicion of selfishness, in- 
difference, neglect, or inefficiency has ever attached 
to his official, professional, or private life. Few 
state superintendents in the country have so many 
accomplishments to his credit. 

THe Norman State Nor- 
mal School at Trenton with nearly 1,100 students 


is one of America’s justly famous professional in- 
stitutions. Dr. J. M. Green, the president, has to 
his credit as much by way of professional advance- 
ment of the schools of a state as any man in the 
country. He has had a scholarly faculty, men and 
women whose scholarship has been attested by the 
books produced and the extent of tneir.use, as well 
as by the record the graduates have made for 
scholarly work. 


STATE SUPT. C. J. BAXTER, 
New Jersey. 


Trenton.—tThe city schools of Trenton deserve 
the reputation attained under the leadership of 
Superintendent E. Mackey and Principal W. A. 
Wetzel of the high school. In nothing are the 
schools lagging-; in some things they are lead- 
ing the line of progress. The new features that have 
been introduced and successfully established by 
Superintendent Mackey in the six years that he 
has been there are highly creditable to him, to his 
associates, and to the public, which supports him 
in every advance. 

East Orance.—The growth of the Oranges and 
the neighboring cities is as notable as to quality 
as quantity, and the pride in the schools testifies 
to the character of the citizens. One noticeable 
feature has been the changes in supervision, al- 
most invariably from promotion. There are, how- 
ever, some highly honorable exceptions, as in the 
case of Randall Spaulding of Montclair and Vernon 
L. Davey of East Orange. No men who have 
gone and none who have come have ranked these 
men in their personal or professional standing at 
home or abroad. Mr. Davey has won distinction 
by the skill with which he has selected his teach- 
ers and the help he has given them after they came 
into the service. His body of doctrine is as clear, 
sane, and progressive as any I know. 

South Orancr.—For its size South Orange 
has been making famous advance in putting her 
schools abreast the best. Superintendent H. W. 
Foster came as an expert and has more than met 
expectations. The large-hearted, clear-headed 
leaders of the city stand like a body guard to the 
superintendent. The reactionaries find small com- 
fort in this town, : 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.”—(V.) 
THE HERO AS POET. 
| Note——The capitalization follows Carlyle.] 


In reading this essay bear in mind always Car- 
lyle’s definition of the hero. The hero is before 
everything else a sincere man, with the conscious- 
ness of a mission. The consciousness of a mission 
sets him apart from other men on the one hand, 
and on the other hand it puts him in the place of 
teacher and preacher to them, and brings him into 
a closer connection with them than is possible to 
the ordinary man. With the poet, the emphasis 
on the separation of the hero from other men de- 
parts, and falls upon the intimacy which he lives 
with their inner life. 

Carlyle studies first the poet in the abstract—‘a 
heroic figure belonging to all ages.” He is dis- 
tinguished from the hero as god, and the hero as 
prophet, by his sphere; he is one with them in the 
quality of hero-soui. In common with heroes of 
other spheres, the poet must possess two essential 
powers, to feel and to see; two essential traits of 
temperament, sympathy and vision. ‘The great 
heart, the clear, deep-seeing eye; there it lies; no 
man in what province: soever can prosper at all 
without these.” Read back and see how Carlyle 
has found these traits to distinguish Odin and 
Mahomet ; how he has insisted upon them as neces- 
sary to the proper function of these men. 

The poet, too, must possess the character that 
is universal and fundamental and develops differ- 
ent kinds of greatness ‘under different circum- 
stances. If he could be great in one way, he is 
potentially great in many. The display of great- 
ness is merely its efflorescence; the greatness it- 
self is the power that gives it being. 

At this point nature comes in to shape the poet 
distinctly from the other heroes, by aptitude and 
by circumstance; the hero with his clear vision 
penetrates the force of circumstances, but at the 
same time he is obliged to conform to them. 
That is what Carlyle seems to say in the words: 
“The Great Man, also, to what shall he be bound 
apprentice? It is an inexplicably complex con- 
troversial calculation between the world and him! 
He well read the world and its liws; the world 
with its laws will be there to read. What the 
world on this matter shall permit, shall permit and 
bid, is, as we said, the most important fact about 
the world.” 

Thus far, with a general introduction, Carlyle 
has introduced the poet into the rank of heroes 
by giving him the qualities of a Great Man, sin- 
cerity and vision and potential power. He has 
prepared to give the poet his own place among 
great men by showing that these general charac- 
teristics which all great men possess in common 
must be differentiated by aptitude and circum- 
stance. 

For the next subject he shows the relation be- 
tween the poet and the prophet, Both are mysr 


tics; they find the universe “the :ealized Thought 
of God.” Both are sent into the world as teach- 
ers, to teach us how to realize this Thought of 
God, and “ to live ever in the knowledge of it.” At 
this point the poet and the prophet part, each to 
fulfill his mission; the prophet is the preacher, the 
moral interpreter; the poet is the teacher, the re- 
vealer of the beautiful. Note the wonderful climax 
of language and expression with which Carlyle 
closes the paragraph, ending: “So much for the 
distinction and identity of Poet and Prophet.” 

Now he is ready to open directly the subject of 
his theme. First of all, the poet is one of all men, 
for “a vein of poetry exists in the hearts of all 
men’; “all men have some touches of the univer- 
sal”—the difference between the poet and his kind 
is a difference in degree of development of that 
poetic nature. 

Secondly, the poet is he who thinks in song, in 
musical thought. Read carefully and study the 
paragraph beginning: ‘‘Nay, all speech, even the 
commonest speech, has something of song in it.” 
Every sentence in this paragraph is full of signifi- 
cance. 

Having defined for us the poet, his relation to 
the rank of heroes, and his individual distinction 
in it, Carlyle selects two examples to illustrate his 
study. 


OUTLINE OF INTRODUCTION TO “THE HERO 
AS POET.” 


I. The place of the Poet-Hero. 
(a) Hero as Divinity and as Prophet belongs 
to the past. 
(b) Hero as Poet belongs to all ages. 
II. Hero as Poet possesses characteristics of 
Great Man. 
(a) Characteristics are the great heart, the 
deep-seeing eye. 
(b) Great Men like other men are governed 
by aptitude and by circumstance. 
Ill. The Poet and the Prophet. 
(a) The likeness between them. 

(1) Note the ancient title given to both. 

(2) Both are mystics. 

(3) Both have the message of the di- 
vine mystery which they read to 
deliver unto men. 

(4) The province of moral life of the 
Prophet and the province of the 
life beautiful of the Poet run into 
one another. 

(b) The distinction between them. 

(1) The Prophet’s message is of the 

moral life. 


(2) The Poet’s message is of the life 
beautiful. 
IV. The Poet's place among men. 
(a) One in common with all men. 
(1) Because all men have a yein of 


poetry in them, 
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(2) Because all men have some touches 
of the universal. 

(b) The great difference is one of language. 

(1) All poetry is song, musical thought. 
(2) All speech has something of poetry 
in it. 

(c) The Poet is one who thinks musically. 

(1) Because he has sincerity. 
(2) Because he has depth of vision. 
V. The attitude of men towards Great Men. 

(a) Where the fault lies—in modern dillet- 
tanteism. 

(b) The remedy—faith in the show of 
things supplemented by faith in 
things. 

VI. The two great representatives of the Poet. 

(a) Dante. 

(b) Shakespeare. 

(c) Their canonization. 

The study of Dante begins with an appreciation 
based upon the briefest outline of his life. Carlyle 
feels and makes us feel that it is the inner life of 
Dante that is a matter of concern, and this he sets 
before us. with deep and loving sympathy. The 
great fact in Dante’s life is his sorrow, and a sor- 
row of a peculiar kind, that of a man who is an ex- 
ile, both in the sense of banishment from his native 
country and from the hearts of his countrymen. 
But because “the earthly world had cast him forth 
to wander,” “the deeper naturally would the 
Eternal World impress itself upon him.” In this 
he found his message, and for the sake of this he 
wrote his book. The closing paragraph of the 
study of Dante, the man, is a masterful climax of 
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sympathy and appreciation. (Riverside Literature 
Edition, p. 125.) 

The study of Dante’s work follows the study of 
Dante, the man. “It is in all senses genuinely a 
Song.” In the introduction Carlyle has already 
told us the significance of a song, and of the poet 
who thinks musically. In one word, we find why 
he has chosen Dante an ensample of poets. “It is 
at bottom the sincerest of all Poems.” The other 
qualities which support this sincerity are “its 
depth and rapt passion.” The poem is Dante, 
and Dante is his poem. “It is the soul of Dante, 
and in this the soul of the Middle Ages -rendered 
forever musically!” . The last clause is significant 
in the judgment of the poem. Carlyle, in his 
further study carries the parallel thought of this 
expression of “the soul of Dante,” and “the soul of 
the Middle Ages.” We find the climax in the sen- 
tence: “The three compartments mutually support 
one another. . . . All three make up the true Un- 
seen World as figured in the Christianity of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Yet Carlyle carries out the theory he has 
demonstrated from the beginning—that the great 
ages speak in their great man. So Dante is “the 
voice of ten silent centuries.” He is so through 
“the saving merit” of sincerity and of vision. 
Dante was sent to sing his mystic song—to be the 
“spokesman of the Middle Ages.” But he was 
greater as a poet than merely the voice of the mid- 
dle ages. “Dante burns as a pure star, fixed there 
in the firmament, at which the great and high of all 
ages kindle themselves. He is the possession of 
all the chosen of the world for uncounted time.” 


a 


COMMON SENSE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. (1.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We have arrived at a period in the development 
of arithmetical knowledge when it is entirely 
proper to investigate how this knowledge as a sci- 
ence has grown up or come to pass, and how cer- 
tain facts have been unfolded and are now worked; 
how others have grown old and decayed, been 
changed, or reconstructed, and some of them reor- 
ganized, so that the vital question now is, how 
should this knowledge be brought into practical 
use in its presentation to learners? 

To be historical is our first duty before being 
predictive and before elaborating and forecasting 
results, but this phase I shall not attempt. How- 
ever, since the appearance of Nicholas Pike’s 
great arithmetic, published one hundred and ten 
years ago at Worcester, Mass., American authors 
and teachers have been diligently engaged in col- 
lecting, testing, relating and combining arithmeti- 
cal facts and their applications, but comparatively 
nothing has been done in interpreting the meaning 
or significance of these facts. The tendency to 
push out and to explore to the uttermost limits in 
this science, as in all sciences, should be balanced 
by that other and more important tendency to 
analyze and to classify the data accumulated. It 


is this latter process that I invite attention to in 
this discussion, covering in general two phases of 
the subject—the teaching of primary arithmetic 
and of common school arithmetic. 

Experience has demonstrated that pupils should 
begin number work outside of mere counting by 
using concrete material, interspersed with enough 
abstract mechanical work to give vigor and energy 
to the work, and that there is real danger in keep- 
ing children concreting number work too long. 
The danger is greater and more benumbing when 
it is carried too far than when it is not used at all. 
When it is not used, the knowledge by slow de- 
grees will percolate through the learner's mind 
and become a permanent acquisition. 

Instead of keeping a beginner doing tables and 
exercises pertaining to these tables, including in- 
tegral and fractional problems which have been 
indefinitely multiplied and extended as is now done 
by some authors, whenever the pupil or class has 
learned any table by doing it and has had a few il- 
lustrative and practical exercises to test and fix 
this knowledge by making it reasonably stable, a 


(Continued on page 130.) 
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FIRST OPEN-AIR AMERICAN SCHOOL. 


With the first of February Providence leads the 
continent in a genuine fresh-air school. In Char- 
lottenberg, adjoining Berlin, is the Forest school. 
Here the children in all weather have school actu- 
ally out of doors in the open. And similar schools 
in England are held in tents. In the German out- 
of-door schools both sexes are received, and have 
three hours’ study, mixed with play, gymnastic and 
out-of-door life. The pupils receive nourishing 
food, and for all this the municipal government 
pays the cost, just as it does for medical inspection 
and the like. The school in Providence was at the 
request of the League for the Suppression of 
Tuberculosis. A committee of five was formed, of 
which Superintendent Small was a member. The 
building chosen for the experiment is isolated, and 
yet is in the centre of the congested district of the 
school population. It is but a few steps from the 
cars, useful in stormy weather, and yet not on a car 
line, which would bring noise and dust. ‘he edi- 
fice itself is well built. . 

The large area of the upper room, which is to 
be used, is far in excess of the ordinary school- 
rooms. The building faces south, and has light on 
three sides. The room is heated both by sun and 
by the good, old-fashioned stove of the times of the 
little red schoolhouse. The room has been painted 
in a soft shade of green. Everything in it has been 
deodorized and sterilized, and Superintendent Small 
has made the schoolroom utterly unlike any other, 
yet fitted to the needs of the unique school. Along 
the lower south side of the room large swinging 
windows have been cut in the wall. These by a 
series of pulleys hang up in the room, and are to 
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be kept up all the time except in a driving storm in 
that direction. 

Lhe school proper is to be like any other public 
school in the city. It will open at 9 a. m. and 1.45 
p. m., and hold the same hours as the general 
schools. As the ages of the pupils are varied, the 
rooms will be similar to those ungraded in many 
of the primary schools. 

To secure pupils letters were sent to parents who 
were known to have children who would be bene- 
fited by attending such a school, and when the 
school opened there were twenty-five pupils. A 
few of the children are very young, never having 
been to any school, owing to continued poor health. 
Instead of removing outer clothing, as the ordinary 
pupil does, on entering school, the children will 
keep on their outside wraps, and besides, will sit in 
what is known in the out-of-door camps as the “‘sit- 
ting-out bags.” These are large bags made of 
flannel and lined with paper and cotton, thick, and 
warm, and comfortable. They are closed to the 
knees, and on a running string at the waist line. 
Many of the children will wear warm gloves and 
mittens, particularly those subject to cold extremi- 
ties. The chairs and desks are all adjustable and 
on movable platforms, and will be taken from place 
to place in the room, literally chasing the sun, for 
the fresh-air school child must have a sun bath 
every moment when it is possible. 

There is a cooking range with cavernous oven 
for heating soapstones. These are to be kept hot 
in the oven for those children with cold feet. And 
the range is to be used to cook and keep warm the 
nourishing soups to be provided as often as needed. 
On entrance the pupils are weighed and examined 
by the school physician, and frequent examinations 
will be made to watch the gain under the ideal con- 
ditions with which the fresh-air child is surrounded. 
With the belief in and value of these schools as a 
curative and preventative agency once established, 
there is no question but that the Providence move- 
ment will have followers in every other up-to-date 
city. 


The Northwestern railroad went dry on January 
1. Twenty-five thousand employees of that sys- 
tem took a total abstinence pledge on that day. It 
had been circulated for signatures during the last 
month. A large majority of the employees of the 


entire system will be teetotalers. Not content with. 


this, the leaders of the movement hope soon to 
have every man employed from end to end: of the 
7,000 miles of road a signer of the pledge. The 
temperance movement of the Northwestern line is 
the result of a plain, economic business principle. 
It is voluntary on the part of the men. The road 
was discriminating against drinking men. 


Pity the man who thinks he has said his best 
word, had his best thought, done his best deed. 
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THE DAVIS BILL. 


In referring to the Davis industrial and agricul- 
tural bill now before Congress, United States Com- 
missioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown says: “The one 
point which I wish to emphasize is the necessity of 
keeping the educational forces of this country 
working together, instead of accentuating the 
danger that they shall work at cross purposes.” 
Referring to a statement that “there is something 
of a protest in the form of this bill against our edu- 
cators adhering so long to the general literary plan 
of education, and responding to the public feeling 
that our education should be made to relate more 
to the practical life into which nearly all of the 
pupils actually go,’”’ Dr. Brown says: “I think you 
will see that to set up a separate system of indus- 
trial education over against the existing system oi 
education, and without connection with it, would 
be to intensify rather than lessen the distinction 
between literary education and practical education. 
I am doing everything in my power to turn the at- 
tention of those connected with our regular sys- 
tems of education toward the industrial education 
movement, and to render them sympathetic toward 
that movement and disposed to participate in it. 
lor this reason | am sorry tu see any important 
movement take a form which would tend to put 
these two farther asunder instead of bringing and 
holding them close together. 1 am confident that 
whatever is done in a separatist way in this matter 
will have to be done over again sooner or later, be- 
cause this country will not consent to a permanent 
division and opposition in its public educational in- 
terests.” 


BOSTON’S ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Here is a graphic summary of the notable 
achievements of the Boston board of education in 
its first two years: The board has secured for the 
children the best teachers by abolishing political 
pull in appointments; by safeguarding their health 
by broad and modern methods; by promoting their 
morals through a special class, where successful 
efforts are made to keep unruly boys from getting 
the stigma of a court record; and by giving boys 
and girls such training as will help them obtain 
employment and rapid advance in wages. 

These matters directly affect the welfare of the 
children. In developing these improvements much 
has been done for the teachers. 

In a system deliberately designed to select, ap- 
point, and promote the efficient, it is natural that 
the inefficient should complain and make charges 
of unfairness, and we are convinced that the greater 
part of the criticisms in circulation started with 
persons who, for their own purpose, incite these 
discontented individuals to run about telling stories 
of oppression and injustice. 

The announced policy of the board is to make 
the work of teaching easy, the opportunity for pro- 
motions and high salaries more numerous and at- 
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tractive. Perhaps the most important change is 
the reduction now gradually being made in the 
number oi pupils each teacher must instruct and 
control. ‘This affords a substantial relief in ner- 
vous strain, besides reducing considerably the time 
out of school hours demanded for examination of 
written papers. Some of the teachers will be al- 
lowed to spend every seventh year on half pay in 
travel and study. This sabbatical year is expected 
to produce valuable results. Physicians declare 
that any person who works under such a strain as 
the teacher must have a periodical rest in order to 
do good work. The opportunity for studying 
foreign lands and peoples, as well as educational in- 
stitutions, will give the teachers a breadth of mind 
and experience which will be of great benefit to 
them and their pupils. Lectures on subjects help- 
ful to the teachers are now provided by the de- 
partment. 


PITTSBURG SALARIES. 

At last the teachers of Pittsburg have won their 
salary campaign in the highest tribunal to which it 
can be carried. In #904 the teachers took the first 
active steps toward getting better pay. They met 
objection from many of the members of the Cen- 
tral board. In the spring of 1905 the salaries com- 
mission was appointed and called for an examina- 
tion. Those who would pass the examination 
would be styled “efficient,” and would receive an 
increase to the maximum salary of $1,000 a year. 
The teachers contend that insufficient time was 
given to prepare for the examination, and that only 
two hours were allowed to answer the questions, 
while a day should have been given. About hali 
the teachers passed and were given the advance in 
salaries. The commission, it is said, refused to 
divulge the manner in which decisions were reached 
in judging the merits of the examination papers. 
This led to a series of law suits, which now end in 
favor of the teachers. 


THE CASS-KELLEY CASE. 


What is undoubtedly the most spectacular na- 
tional case of corporal punishment is that of the 
Tolono (Champaign county, Ill.) high school. 
“Mike” Burke was being whipped by Miss Annie 
Kelley, and when she needed assistance, the prin- 
cipal, Sherman Cass, helped out. The jury fined 
them $1,800 each. Miss Kelley could not pay and 
fled. Cass could pay, but wouldn’t. He had his 
choice to go to the county jail for six months and 
have the boy’s father pay $3.50 a week for board, 
instead of paying the $1,800. As that was much 
more than he could earn in six months, and save 
all personal expenses, he decided upon the jail, and 
the six months will expire early in April. He is 
entirely comfortable, and is studying systematically 
and advantageously, supported by Burke. Miss 
Kelley was advised that she could safely return in 
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early January. It was a mistake, for she had to 
decide upon jail or finding friends to pay the $1,800. 

The town, county, and state sentiment is all with 
the teachers. It seems that the boy was one of 
the worst, but the father said that he should not be 
whipped. Expulsion, it seems, was out of the 
question. It appears that both Cass and Miss 
Kelley were employed with the distinct understand- 
ing that they were equal to any emergency Mike 
might present. Here is Cass’s story :— 

“The school directors instructed us to do what 
we did. The people of Tolono are very proud of 
their schools, and did not want it said that there 
was any boy in them who could not be controlled 
by the teachers. I was told that it was my duty to 
protect Miss Kelley if called upon, and Miss Kelley 
was put there because it was thought she would be 
able to handle Michael Burke. She proved to be 
the only woman teacher who was anywhere near 
able to do it. 

“The Burkes have threatened this thing before. 
When I was hired the last thing that was said to 
me by a member of the board of school directors 
was that he had been called in from his corn fields 
the last time he intended to be to settle any trouble 
started by Mike Burke. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘you’re 
here to deal with him, and if I’m called in from my 
corn fields again about this matter, it’s all off with 
you.’ So that was plain enough, and when the 
trouble happened Miss Kelley and I knew that it 
was up to us to settle it, and we did it in the only 


way we knew how, as we were forbidden to expel 
the boy.” 


HOW LONG, 0 COLLEGES, HOW LONG! 


The following Associated Press despatch speaks 
for itself. The name of the college is withheld, 
since it might as well have been any one of 500 :— 

“Louisville, Ky., Jan. 14——As a result of ex- 
posure while being hazed by fellow-students when 
attending —————- at two years ago, 
William Keiper, Jr., of this city, twenty years of 
age, died at San Antonio, Tex. He was set upon 
by masked students, who carried him to a cemetery 
and tied him with his back to a tombstone. Keiper 
made the request that his overcoat be given to him. 
The others rolled up his coat collar, but left him 
on the chilly ground, and so securely fastened that 
he could not even move his chilled arms and legs. 
Thus he was found by the sexton on the following 
morning, completely exhausted.” 


> 


THE ILLINOIS COMMISSION. 


Dr. Ira W. Howerth, who has been connected 
with the University of Chicago since 1893, has been 
elected secretary of the Illinois educational com- 
mission, recently appointed by Governor Deneen 
in pursuance of an act of the state legislature. The 
commission consists of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Blair, President James of the 
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University of Illinois, Superintendent Cooley of the 
Chicago public schools, Superintendent Nightin- 
gale of the Cook county public schools, and Prin- 
cipal Alfred Bayliss of the Western Illinois State 
Normal school. Dr. Howerth is a graduate of 
Harvard University, and holds the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts and doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Springfield will be the head- 
quarters. A better choice could not have been 
made, either as commissioners or as its secretary. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Saginaw is one of the few cities of the third class, 
i. e., cities under 200,000, with an elaborate tech- 
nical training equipment. Other cities are Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Homestead, Pa., Muskegon, Mich., 
and Menomonie, Wis. The board of education of 
Saginaw paid the expenses of the superintend- 
ent, E. C. Warriner, for several months’ travel in 
Europe for the study of public technical schools, 
and since his return he has prepared an elaborate 
and highly illuminating report upon the whole 
situation, which we are to print, beginning with 
this issue of the Journal of Education. 


This year more than 1,000 cities and towns will 
pay the expenses of the superintendent to the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. It is 
generally conceded by enterprising boards of edu- 


cation that it is an investment that pays extra large 
dividends. 


The returned Dunne members of the Chicago 
board of education received no sub-committee 
plums. The returned members are Dr. Cornelia 
DeBey, Louis F. Post, John J. Sonsteby, Wiley W. 
Mills, Raymond Robins, and John C. Harding. 


The best phase of President Eliot’s present 
activity is the confidence he has that he has nobler 
messages and a grander mission than any in his 
fifteen and threescore years, and the public believes 
it, also. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago is given 
a vacation of six weeks. Overwork has told on 
him, and he will have time for recruiting. 


The parochial school officials of Chicago have 
now joined the public school authorities in a vigor- 
ous campaign against truancy. 


New York state is to have district supervision 
closely akin to that which Massachusetts has had 
for twenty years. 


The Journal of Education will remain a weekly. 
Have no question about that. 


Germany is to adopt the American juvenile court 
plan. 


Is your fire drill practice in good order? 


Los Angeles meeting totals 12,818. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDAOIES, 
There have been two developments during the 


week bearing upon the Presidential campaign. 


One of these is a call for a conference in New York, 
which has, however, been postponed, of a number 
of influential Democrats from different parts of the 
country who are opposed to the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan. It does not appear that these remonstrants 
against another Bryan campaign are limited to the 
conservatives who brought about the Parker nomi- 
nation; but it includes some who have ardently 
supported the Nebraskan in other campaigns, but 
who are confident that it would be ruinous again 
to nominate him. The other development is Gov- 
ernor Hughes’ frank announcement of his willing- 
ness to be regarded as a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination. This announcement is made in 
a strong and candid letter, evoked by solicitation 
from the Republican Club of New York. With 
two such candidates as Taft and Hughes, the Re- 
publican party may well re-echo the ancient com- 
plaint: “How blest could I be with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away.” 
FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

The prospect of financial legislation at the pres- 
ent session of Congress is very slight. The Senate 
committee on finance has been busy with the Ald- 
rich bill, delayed a little by the necessity of waiting 
for certain figures from the treasury which it took 
time to prepare. It has doubled the proposed limit 
to the emergency currency, making it $500,000,000 
instead of $250,000,000; and has made other im- 
portant changes. But, even as amended, the bill 
has small chance of getting through the Senate, and 
less of securing the approval of the House. It is 
the old trouble over again: the mere suggestion of 
changes in the currency laws is enough to bring out 
the wildest and most conflicting propositions. It 
might have been thought that we had got well over 
the greenback craze; but one of the senators is 
pressing a proposal for an issue of greenbacks. 


CRITICISMS OF THE ALDRICH BILL. 

The sub-committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association’s currency commission criticises the 
Aldrich bill on the ground that it would be an 
entering wedge for the removal of real security 
against the circulation; that it would not meet a 
panic emergency because of the inevitable delay in 
putting out the notes; that it would force the issu- 
ing bank to invest $75,000 in stock exchange se- 
curities for every $100,000 of new note circulation 
taken out, and would thereby reduce the lending 
power of the bank; and that it would create a fic- 
titious market for the securities accepted as a basis 
of circulation, and thereby encourage extravagance 
in their issue. Besides these criticisms from the 
bankers’ point of view, there is one obvious objec- 


tion which counts for a good deal in Congress, 

namely, that the proposal discriminates against in- 

terior banks in favor of Eastern institutions. 
NEW SENATORS. 

Last year’s session-of the Rhode Island legis- 
lature ended in a deadlock over the choice of a 
United States senator. This year’s legislature, on 
the first ballot, has elected former Senator Wet- 
more. This result was made possible by the with- 
drawal of Colonel Colt, who last year commanded 
a majority of the Republican votes. Mississippi 
has chosen John Sharp Williams, the Democratic 
leader of the House. Maryland has confirmed the 
title ior the remainder of the late Senator Gorman’s 
term to Senator Whyte, who is now holding the 
seat by the appointment of the governor; and for 
the full term beginning next year, when Mr. 
Whyte’s term will expire, it has chosen John Wal- 
ter Smith, an erstwhile member of the House, and 
governor of Maryland, 1900-1904. 

ONE BOGY DISPOSED OF. 

People who have been lying awake nights for fear 
that a powerful Japanese fleet might be lying in 
wait for Admiral Evans’ fleet somewhere the other 
side of the straits of Magellan should be calmed by 
the definite statement which the Japanese govern- 
ment has officially made of the whereabouts of 
every ship in the Japanese navy. Not one of the 
ships is in a position or is headed in a direction to 
make it a menace to any American interest. It is 
mortifying that the fabrications of the yellow jour- 
nals should have been so audacious in this matter 
as to force such an official declaration; “but now 
that it has been made, it should relieve the unduly 
nervous. There is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that the Japanese government has any but 
friendly relations; or that it is not exerting itself 
in good faith to deal with the immigration question. 

TROUBLES OF ITS OWN. 

The Japanese government has enough troubles 
of its own, without going far afield for new difficul- 
ties. It has but just escaped a general cabinet 
crisis by throwing over two members of the min- 
istry. It has to choose between heavy reductions 
in its army and navy expenditures and large in- 
creases of taxation, against which the burdened 
population would surely mutiny. Confronted with 
this dilemma, it has made the reductions, but in so 
doing it encounters violent opposition, which 
threatens a general overturning at the approach- 
ing elections. There is a Jingo party in Japan, 
which makes the most political capital possible out 
of these embarrassments. Even as it is, the gov- 
ernment has had to propose increased taxes on 
sugar, kerosene, and alcohol, which are very un- 
popular. Its troubles are enhanced, also, by a 
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COMMON SENSE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—(I.) 


(Continued from page 125,] 


new topic should be attacked without delay. This 
applies to all phases of lumber, water, dirt, animal, 
and vegetable arithmetic—measuring, weighing, 
and doing.—which now engross so much of the 
time and attention of teachers and pupils in the 
lower grades of our schools. This remark applies 
with equal force to getting the multiplication 
table and similar work that should be learned 
by sheer will power rather than to be 
done by that long, unscientific process ex- 
tending over half a pupil’s school life. _ Briefly, 
then, the whole situation of primary arithmetical 
teaching can be summed up in this statement: 
Whenever a. pupil or class has learned one table, 
process, or method fairly well, let him pass quickly 
to something else. It should not take months to 
build up a crude concept in even a child’s mind. 
Occasionally, the skilful teacher will dig backward 
into the learner’s past experience in order to as- 
certain how well his past experience may have 
been remembered. The teacher, while standing 
at the present point of the pupil’s attainments; is 
always testing old areas of knowledge as well as 
pointing out new and unexplored regions. 

Tn the first and second vear of the child’s school 
work, he will, if he has been properly taught and 
given a chance,learn all the common tables of value, 
weight, extension, surface, capacity, and time, by 
doing and experimenting with then,—hesides get- 
ting clear notions of whole numbers and fractions. 
and by comparing one number with another, he 
will have taken all the elementary steps in ratio 
and percentage, except, probably. that of simple 
interest. The only thing to learn here is a term, 
per cent., or what part one number is of another. 
This kind of work is simply laving a concrete 
foundation upon which to build 2 mathematical 
foundation. But if this kind of beginning work is 
carried too far, or continued too long, it weakens 
the punil’s mental powers, because he will habitu- 
ally think in things, when the primary object is to 
enable him to think in symbols. Some good 
teachers never know when to let go of a thing of 
this kind, but: hang on like the bov who depended 
on inflated bladders while trving to swim. long 
after he should have thrown them away. A table 
should be emploved just as long as the pupil is 
learning it by doing it. but as soon as he can tell 
intelligently what he has done, and how and why. 
it is a waste of time to keep on digging at it 
longer. Going over and over the same thing is 
disheartening. and the learner is fu'ly conscious of 
the fact that he is getting nothing that he did not 
already know, except, possibly. some new combina- 
tions now and then that involve no new principle. 
Education is a continuous advance and unfoldment 
—not a standstill business. 

There is no other science in which the cubject 
matter is so scattered, and in such reckless and 
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irrational confusion, as are the subjects in our 
school arithmetics, unless it be our English gram- 
mar. To illustrate, we have simple addition, addi- 
tion of United States money, addition of decimals, 
addition of denominate numbers, addition of frac- 
tions, occupying five separate and independent di- 
visions of the text-book, and the same obtains in 
respect to subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
The discussion of one of these subjects, addition, is 
equally applicable to each of the other three, and 
will apply with equal force to each of them. What 
is said in this connection is for the henefit of those 
pupils who use the common school or advanced 
arithmetic, although the suggestions can be fol- 
lowed out as well a year or two earlier in the 
course, since they presuppose a mastery of the ele- 
mentary processes—of reading and writing num- 
bers, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. 

In addition of simple numbers, United States 
money, and decimals, the only new element is the 
decimal point, and that if not learned before 
has already been used in writing dollars and cents 
in figures. Children in the secona grade can fearn 
to use the decimal point in writing numbers of a 
mixed character as well as when they are twenty 
vears older, and they will do it very intelligently 
with a little practice. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to make the addition of decimals or any other 
phase of decimal treatment a separate chapter after 
the preliminary drill in the first and second grades. 
A little attention to the decimal point is all that is 
needed. Decimals are added in the very same 
way precisely as are whole numbers, nothing more, 
and there is nothing new in the process of sub- 
traction. It requires a little attention to teach be- 
ginners to read and write decimals, but they will 
like it. In multiplication and division, the teacher 
gradually extends the work so as to include the 
uses of the decimal point by counting the decimal 
places and then adding them or subtracting as the 
problem requires. Two or three illustrated prob- 
lems will be sufficient for most pupi's. 

When it comes to denominate numbers the new 
element in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division is the use of two scales of values, the 
first of the Arabic system already known, the other 
of our tables of measurement. From the begin- 
ning after the preliminary development and drill, 
let problems in denominate numbers constitute part 
of the regular exercises in the daily work. The 
central idea now is to accustom the learners to 
think of additions as one addition, subtractions, 
multiplications, and divisions, each as an entire 
procéss with slight variations owing to the kinds 
of numbers represented. 

Thus, instead of spreading related subjects 
throughout the common school arithmetic and in 
the more advanced arithmetical teaching, related 
matter should be grouped and treated according 
to its nature, and all reviews arranged accordingly. 
Each process should lead to a universal principle, 


Reading is an experience and not a pastime.—Annie Winsor Allen, 
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WHAT A HIGd SCHOOL CAN AND SHOULD DO 
FOR A BOY ABOUT TO ENTER BUSINESS. 


{Continued from page 122.] 


harder yet—dictate a letter to a graphophone—are 
rare indeed. Judging from experience and obser- 
vation, more attention seems to be paid to the 
matter of good business correspondence in Europe 
than on this side of the Atlantic. 

Sixth, Order and System.—This is a phase of 
the subject that might be made to occupy the 
whole paper. However, it is a matter that is af- 
fected by the character of the individual, and the 
attempt should not be made to turn out every boy 
in the same mould. Another guiding principle is, 
that the system should always be the servant, and 
never the masters It is also true, however, that 
the practice of having a place for everything, and 
having everything in its place, is a great saver of 
time and labor. 

Seventh, Common Sense.—This is a term of very 
wide meaning, but is here used ir the sense of 
usable knowledge. It is not enough that a boy 
should be well informed and have a retentive 
memory, but he should have a faculty of selecting 
and applying the facts required for any particular 
occasion. Any form of training that will teach a 
boy to use his brains and to make his knowledge 
readily available is good; e. g., in business a 
boy is never told what rule of arithmetic to apply; 
he is simply asked for results, and has to think of 
the means for himself. 

Ninth.—This and the following qualities enter 
the field of morals. The truth cannot be too much 
emphasized that honesty is not impossible in busi- 
ness; on the other hand it is absolutely imperative, 
and the boy who is not honest, thoroughly honest, 
courageously honest (for honesty takes courage 
as well as good will), is sure to fail in business. 
Business relations are so often ccmplicated ~that 
honesty is a good training in the basic principles, 
and the developing of an earnest moral purpose, 
so that when these come to be applied to the post- 
age stamp question, to the question of using busi- 
ness time for private purposes, to the question of 
evening amusement, and one thousand and one 
other questions, the boy will not go far wrong. 

Tenth, Purity—A boy who would succeed in 
business will need all his faculties and powers, he 
will need a strong will and unimpaired vitality. 
There is nothing that weakens the will and di- 
minishes the powers quicker than impurity. Boys 
in business will, in the course of their study, be 
placed in circumstances of intercourse with asso- 
ciates of the other sex. The gitls and women 
who are earning their living by working in offices 
are worthy of the utmost respect. Rightly re- 
garded, their presence exerts for the most part 
an influence for good, makes refinement, courtesy, 
and gentlemanly restraint. But in the business 
world, as in every other sphere, a boy will meet in- 
fluences which tend-toward deterioration, and, with- 
out the armor of virtue (in the good Latin sense), 
those influences will overcome him and drag him 
down. For the development of this virtue educa- 
tion is better than separation; let the intercourse 
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be wisely directed and surrounded by the proper 
rules and safeguards. 

Eleventh, Good Manners.—True courtesy, of 
course, springs from a sincere desire to be unsel- 
fish, but in the growth of civilization a great many 
little details have come to be regarded as courtesy 
in business and social intercourse, and these, in 
many cases, are not spontaneous, but have to be 
learned. It is certain that lack of good manners 
will often stand in the way of a boy’s promotion, 
especially later when he becomes a candidate for 
the higher business positions. 

Personal Cleanliness and Neatness.—Do not say 
this is unnecessary, do not let us be thin-skinned 
in enforcing this part of the curriculum. Many 
boys do not know how often to change their linen. 
Very few realize that office work, to be done well, 
requires that they wash their hands twice as often 
as they have been accustomed to. ; 

The foregoing detailed specifications can be 
summarized as follows: Physical fitness, rather 
than physical strength; accuracy of knowledge, 
rather than extent; openness of mind and amena- 
bility to discipline, and above everything else, 
character.—Address before the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


REAL AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent Jessie Field, Page county, Iowa, 
has purchased a portable Babcock milk tester in 
portable case for the schools. The teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents welcome this innovation heartily. 
“It is the real thing, sure thing.” 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


A straw which shows which way the modern 
language wind bloweth is the demand for Spanish 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, which is now 
greater by considerable than the demand for 
French. Superintendent Dyer is planning to put 
a very broad course in that language into the high 
schools. 


MR. DOOLEY’S BEST. 


Mr. Dooley is irresistible. 
best :— 

“T wudden’t given anny wan th’ right to lick a 
child that wanted to lick a child. If it’s right to 
larrup an’ infant iv eight, why ain't it right to lar- 
rup wan iv eighteen? Supposin’ Prisidint Hadley 
iv Yale see that th’ left tackle or th’ halfback iv th’ 
football team wasn’t behavin’ right. He'd been 
caught blowin’ a pea shooter at th’ pro-fissor iv 
iliminthry chemisthry, or pullin’ th’ dure bell iv 
th’ pro-fissor iv dogmatic theosophy. He don’t 
know any diff’rent. He’s not supposed to ralize 
th’ distinction between right an’ wrong yit. Does 
Prisidint Hadley grab th’ child be th’ ear an’ con- 
duct him to a corner iv th’ schoolroom an’ wallup 
him? Ye bet he does not. Prisidint Hadley may 
be a bold man in raisin’ money or translatin’ 
Homer, but he knows th’ diff’rence between cour- 
age an’ sheer recklessness.”—Copyright, H. H. 
McClure & Co. Used by their permission. 


Here he is at his 
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FAMOUS SPRINGFIELD QUESTIONS IN 1846. 


These are the famous test questions given the 
ninth grade of the Springfield schools in 1846 :— 

1. Add together the following numbers: 2,009, 
20, 1, 301, 61, 16, 702, 9,000, 194, i}. 

2. Multiply 10,008 by 8,009. 

3. In a town five miles wide and six miles long, 
how many acres? 

4. How many steps of 2} feet each will a per- 
son take in walking one mile? 

5. What is one-third of 175? 

6. A boy bought three dozen of oranges for 
37 cents and sold them for 1 cent apiece. What 
would he have gained if he had sold them fer 2 
cents apiece? 

% There is a certain number one-third of 
which exceeds one-fourth of it by two; what is the 
number? 

8. What is the simple interest on $1,200 for 
12 years, 11 months, and 29 days? 


HORACE MANN’S GAY SPIRIT. 


Schoolmaster Page, the dean of Boston peda- 
gogs, has some interesting reminiscences of 
Horace Mann, whom he used to know intimately. 
One time he was speaking of the attempts of the 
opposition to break down the elaborate and care- 
ful system of education which he had formulated. 
Getting well warmed to his subject, he finally ex- 
claimed: “One former is worth twenty reformers 
anywhere!” 

The great triumph of his life—the establishment 
of a normal school—was the direct result of his 
personal magnetism. Again and again he had im- 
plored the legislative committee for an appropria- 


' tion for the building of his school. At last, wearied 


by his solicitation, the chairman one day ex- 
claimed: “Well, Mr. Mann, if you'll get $10,000 
outside, we'll vote you the same amount in the 
committee.” 

Mr. Mann put on his hat and walked straight 
from the room down into a State-street office, 
where, by chance, there was a meeting of Boston 
merchants. Striding right into their midst, and 
waving his hat above his head, he interrupted their 
deliberations theatrically: “Who wants the highest 
seat in heaven? Whoever of you wants it can have 
it, for I am here to give it to you.” 

“How’s that, Mann?” smilingly asked one of the 
party. 

“The man who will give me $10,000 to help 
build a normal school, the first in the state, and the 
first in the country, will earn his right to the high- 
est seat in heaven.” 

Without a word Edmund Dwight swung round 
to his desk, and, taking a slip from a pigeon-hole, 
wrote a check for $10,000, and handed it to Mr. 
Mann. 

Back to the state house went the jubilant pro- 
moter.’ Within a half hour of the time he had left 
he was in the committee room waving his check in 
the astonished faces of the law-makers, and crying, 
“Eureka!” like an effervescent schoolboy. 

The committee voted him another $10,000 on 
the spot, and the first state normal school in 
the land was assured.—Boston Herald. 


January 30, 1908 
THE GRISWOLD INCIDENT. 


Boston is witnessing a humiliating incident, which 
sets forth disadvantageously her chief educational weak- 
ness. Locally it is Known as the Griswold case. Su- 
perintendent Stratton D. Brooks transferred Miss Gris- 
wold from the Girls’ Latin school to the Dorchester high 
school, the reason being clearly presented that she had 
persistently thwarted the plans of the superintendent 
and his board of assistants in modernizing the school. 
The Girls’ Latin school’s ideals are understood to have 
been ultra-conservative, and scholarship of a specified 
variety squaring with specific tests and markings have 
been insisted upon as they were many years ago, and 
the survival of the ‘fit’ has been idealized. On the 
board of supervisors for four years, Mr. Brooks, having 
the high schools in charge, made a vigorous effort to 
bring all of the high schools into sympathy with the 
ideals at Harvard and of all progressive classical univer- 
sities. No one circumstance contributed more to his re- 
turn to Boston as superintendent than the demonstration 
he had made of his thorough familidrity with the new 
educational conditions in the world. Every other high 
school in the city has faced the rising sun, even one that 
hesitated a little adapted its eyes to the new light. 

It has been currently reported that the Girls’ Latin 
school, with, perhaps, the most classical scholar in the 
city at its head, proposed not only not to yield but to 
make a brilliant fight for the faith of the fathers. After 
five years’ experience with the school, the superintendent 
decided that Miss Griswold was really the stronghold of 
the old standards as opposed to progress, and she was 
transferred. 

The transfer of teachers is one of the frequent occur- 
rences in any modern educational system, and the public 
would as soon expect the passengers on the Medford 
branch to hold an indignation meeting over the transfer 
of a conductor to a Reading train and pass resolutions 
denouncing the action of the superintendent of the rail- 
road as of having the parents do it when the superin- 
tendent of schools transferred a teacher. It would be 
as sensible to appeal to the board of directors of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad to reverse the action of their su- 
perintendent as to appeal to the board of education to 
do it in this case. 

Boston is the only city in the United States where 
there could have been a Griswold incident in this year 
of our Lord 1908. And that is the pity of it all. Emer- 
son said: “The new statement is always hated by the old, 
and to those who dwell in the old comes like an abyss of 
scepticism. Put the eye soon gets wonted to it, for the 
eye and it are effects of one cause.” 

It may be that Boston is so wise, or oiherwise, that 
she can afford to furnish merriment to the country at 
large by walking in the ‘calf path’ forever and ever. 
Then again, it is possible that she cannot afford it. 

A. E. Winship, in the Boston Transcript. 


A. E. R., West Virginia: The Journal of Educa- 
tion is uplifting to a degree not to be attained by 
readers of the ordinary school paper of plans and 
devices for busy work. 


M. R. M., New Jersey: I have been a subscriber 
and constant reader of the Journal since early in 
the eighties. I never fail to gather from each 
issue not only information, but inspiration. 


B. E. M., Vermont: I have no educational paper 
that is so helpful as the Journal of Education. It 
is very helpful from cover to cover. I appreciate 
with others the thoughtful work that you are put- 
ting into it. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
LEARNING. By John Edwin Sandys, Litt. D., Uni- 
‘versity of Cambridge, Eng. New York: G. P. Put- 
mam’s Sons. Cloth. 210 pp. 

Professor Gardner Martin Lane of Harvard for forty- 
‘three years was one of America’s most distinguished 
-classical scholars, indeed, one of the world’s classical 
:scholars in the last half of the nineteenth century. In 
1881 his son, bearing the father’s full name, graduated 
from Harvard, and from his abounding prosperity has 
established, in memory of his distinguished father, a lec- 
tureship on “T.atin Literature.” In this course Professor 
Sandys delivered six lectures on “The Revival of Learn- 
ing in Italy,” and these justly famous utterances are 
given permanent form in this book. These lectures are 
as attractive as they are important. The wealth of clas- 
sic information is such as can be found nowhere else in 
ihe same space, and the fascination of style is nowhere 
surpassed in modern classic studies. His tribute to 
Harvard is delightful, as when he calls attention to the 
fact that in old Cambridge there have been notable Latin 
orations in honor of Edward Everett, John Lothrop Mot- 
Jey, Robert C. Winthrop, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
and James Russell Lowell, and scarcely less distin- 
guished tributes in English to Professor Cooke, Asa 
Gray, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Eliot Norton, 
‘Goodwin, Alexander Agassiz, Bowditch, White, and Mor- 
gan. It is a graphic view he gives of old Cambridge, 
with its seventeen colleges, one of which was founded in 
the days of Dante, five in the age of Petrarch, four in the 
time of the Florentine Platonist, Marsilio Ficino. five 


-during the life of the greatest Greek scholar of Italy, 
Petrus Victorius. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF JESUS. By Salvarona, 
Associate of the American Institute of Scientific Re. 
search. Langhorne, Pa.: Henry G. Walters, publisher. 
Paper. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

_ I do not know what to say of this book, have no opin- 

ion of value to express. The author has been a devout, 

conventional church man, but his present view is that 
psychology, and not dogmatic theology, gives us the 
surer knowledge of the existence of the human soul, that 
psychological laws are divinely-prescribed laws of 
spiritual and moral development. To understand these 
laws is to perceive beneath us the “everlasting arms.” 
No revealed religion can contain anything beyond the 
psychological expressions of these moral and spiritual 
laws. “The Nervous System of Jesus” deals with the 
laws of religious mental dynamics; or with the science 
which treats of the sub-conscious action of mental, moral, 
and nervous forces in their relation to religious miracles. 
Defining mental force, as that sub-conscious energy 
which affects the motion of that transcendental physical 
substance called “nervous” force, and which in its turn 
produces activity in the substance of the muscles of the 
organs of the senses. The science of mental dynamics 
deals, therefore, with the mental and physiological con- 
sequences arising from the dynamic relation of that 
transcendental physical substance called “nervous” force 
to that of the sub-conscious psychological forces, which 
act upon it. : 
This book is sure to be read by those who are inter- 
ested in such discussions, but the conventional church 
people are likely to let it alone. Two facts are clear 
from the start,—that the author is dead in earnest, and 
that he is abundantly able to state his own case and de- 
fend his positions. 


SPECIMENS OF PROSE COMPOSITIONS. Edited 
and annotated by Charles Read Nutter and F. W. 
Cheney Hersey of Harvard, and Professor Chester N. 
Greenough, University of Illinois. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 115 pp. List price, $1.35. 

One of the best books of its kind that we have met 
with. The greatest care has been taken by the editors 
in the selection of specimens so as to illustrate all kinds 
of composition. Fifty or more writers have been drawn 
upon to make clear the way in which English can be 
‘most effectively used. To the extracts from authors of 
a former generation are added some of the choicest from 
writers of to-day,—such as Bryce, Roosevelt, Eliot, Ma- 
‘han, Abbott, Hadley, and others. Models are given of 
exposition, biography, criticism, argument, description, 
and narration. An introduction of thirty pages treats of 
the essential principles of composition. “Students’ 
Themes” is an excellent feature. Valuable notes on spe- 
cial features of the texts are quite an addition. The edi- 
tors are to be congratulated both on the amount and the 
splendid quality of their work. And the student who 
¢an find access to such a volume is fortunate indeed. 
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A FIRST COURSE IN THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By Professor William F. 
Osgood, Ph.D., of Harvard. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 423 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

A masterly presentation of a naturally intricate mathe- 
matical theme. The caption would indicate that the work 
is specially designed for beginners in this study. The 
author has had this advantage in his preparation of it, 
that he has for some time been directing classes in its 
problems, so that it is not mefely an academic product, 
but has come out of a definite experience in the class- 
room. It also follows in its main lines the course as 
given by that former prince among mathematicians—Pro- 
fessor B. O. Peirce. In addition to the formal text, 
which covers the ground of the calculus, is an appendix 
on “The Exponential Function,” and another on Fune- 
tions Without Derivatives.” |The whole volume is a 
most able treatment of the subject in hand. 


INTRODUCTORY LATIN. By Frank P. Moulton of 
the high school, Hartford, Conn. Boston: D. CO. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. 269 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A wisely-arranged volume for beginners in Latin, and 
by one who speaks out of an instructor’s experience in 
the schoolroom. Much of the text is similar to that 
found in other books of its kind, but it has other features 
which differentiate it from them, and which are confi- 
dently believed by the author will greatly facilitate the 
acquisition of the Latin tongue. Hxercises abound, and 
serviceable ones too, while tables of declensions, conju- 
gations, and similar matters are found in an appendix. 


COOPER’S ADVENTURES OF DEERSLAYER. 
Adapted by Margaret N. Haight. New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 131 pp. Dlus 
trated. Price, 35 cents. 

For supplementary reading in the fifth and sixth 
grades. It is a happy abridgment of Cooper's famous 
story, in which several parts which might be beyond the 
pupil’s powers of appreciation are prudently omitted, but 
everything which would healthily incite and interest him 
is preserved. Children are naturally fond of Indian 
stories, and Cooper had the talent to make them of ab- 
sorbing interest to young and old. 


A REVIEW OF HAMLET. By George Henry Miles. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Gilt. 240 

pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a reprint, with enlargement, of the work first 
presented in 1870, which attracted much attention from 
the first, winning high praise from Edwin Booth A 
noted English critic has said that “no more vigorous, 
subtle, and _ original contribution to American Shakes- 
pearean criticism has ever been made. It is presented so 
clearly as to be delightful reading.” 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book.’’ By Eliza R. Bailey and John M, 
Manly. Price, 30 cents.——‘‘The Beginner’s Primer.”” Price, 25 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘Exercises in French Prose Composition.’’ By W. W. Comfort. 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

‘*Songs From the Heart of Things.”’ By James Ball Naylor, Colum- 
bus, Ohio Library Company. 

‘“*Bazin’s Contes Choisis.’’ Edited by V. E. Francois. Price, 36 
cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Syllabus for the History of Western Europe.”’ (Parts I. and | 
7 Norman Mac L. Trenholme. Price, 45 cents each.——* Latin Wor 
List.” By J. H. Browne. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Agriculture.” Ry Andrew M. Soule and Edna H. L. Turpin. 
Price, 75 cents. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

‘Echoes From Oak Street.” By Ruthella Benjamin. Chicago: 
M. A. Donahue & Co. 

“Selections From Chaucer.” Edited by E. A. Greenlaw. Price, 40 
cents. Chicagg: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

‘*Parlez-Vous Francais?’ By Kathleen Fitzgerald. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Short Story.”” Edited by Brander Matthews. Price, $1.00.—— 
‘4 Text-Book on General Physiology and Anatomy.’”’ By W. H. 
Eddy. Price, Spanish Prose Composition.” 
» G.W.Umphrey. Price, 7% cents. New York: American Book 

Jompany. 

“The Peter Pan Picture Book.”” By Alice M. Woodward and Dan- 
iel O’Connor. London: George Bell & Sons 

‘*Moltke’s Die Beiden Freunde.’’ With notes by Karl D. Jessen. 
Price, 35 cents.——“Schilling’s Don Basilio.” Edited by F. Zagel. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Wide Awake Second Reader.’”” By Clara Murray. Price, 35 
cents. Bosten: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Economic History of the United States.”” By E. L. Bogart. 
Price, $1.75. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘The Veil.” By Mary Harriot Norris. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 

“A Junior History of the United States.’’ By J. W. Gibson. Price, 
60 cents. New York: A. Flanagan Co. 

Months.’’ By James Vila Blake. Boston: James H. 
Company. 

‘“*Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning.” By J. E. Sandys. 
Cambridge: The University Press. 

“Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe.’’ Edited by 
Laura E. Richards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEBRTINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 31: Barnstable County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Hyannis. 

February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. ©.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. BE. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. . 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 


EDUCATIONAL, ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 


Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


Extensive plans are being made 
for the summer term of the Univer- 
sity of ‘Maine for the coming season 
of 1908. At the request of the stu- 
dents the term has been extended 
from five to six weeks. Special at- 
tention will be given the work in the 
department of education. The sum- 
mer schools for high school teachers, 
which have formerly been held under 
the direction of the state department 
of public instruction, have been 
abandoned and work will be pro- 
vided for such teachers at the sum- 
mer term of the- university. Superin- 
tendent Payson Smith has been en- 
gaged as lecturer on ‘“Superintend- 
ence,” and in connection with the 
courses offered by Dr. Davidson of 
the department of education there 
will be given this year a systematic 
course of instruction along these 
lines. The course offered by Super- 
intendent Smith will appeal espe- 
cially to superintendents and school 
principals. Arrangements have been 
made to give certificates to all stu- 
dents who coniplete courses at the 
summer term which shall show the 
subjeets taken and the amount of 
credit which belongs to each. These 
certificates will be signed by the 
president of the university and the 
superintendent of public instruction 
and will doubtless prove of great 
value to Maine teachers who possess 
them. 

BRUNSWICK. The Maine branch 
of the New England Classical Asso- 
ciation will meet at Bowdoin Febru- 
ary Tand 8 The_ general topic for 
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discussion will be “Ancient History 
in the Secondary Schools.” Among 
the speakers will be Professor 
George M. Chase, Bates College; Miss 
Anna Walsh, Lewiston; F. G. Mar- 
shall, Augusta; Professor John Hud- 
dilston, University of Maine; William 
B. Jack, Portland; Professor Clar- 
euce H. White, Colby College; Miss 
A. P. Gilpatrick, Coburn Classical 
Institute; President Hyde of Bow- 
doin, and Professor F. K. Rand of 
Harvard. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The winter meet- 
ing of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Club will be held in conjunction with 
the University conference at Bur- 
lington March 6. The banquet will 
be held at the Y. M. C. A. rooms at 6 
o'clock. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HYANNIS. The annual meeting 
of the Barnstable County Teachers’ 
Association will be held here Janu- 
ary 31. 


™ CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. “Charles Dick- 
ens” was the subject of the lecture 
before the English Club at the high 
school assembly hall last week, by 
Professor F. H. Sykes of Columbia 
University, the first of a course of 
five lectures on English authors of 
the nineteenth century. 


DANIELSON. In a communica- 


tion received by Secretary Harry J. 
Hyde of the Killingly High School 


Alumni Association, Attorney War- 
ren Doty Chase, formerly president 
of the association, and the leading 
spirit in effecting its reorganization, 
suggests that some action be taken 
by the membership towards provid- 
ing a suitable memorial to Professor 
Aurin P. Somes, for many years prin- 
cipal of the school. The memorial 
might be in the form of a_ bronze 
ablet suitably inscribed, to be placed 
in the new: high schooi building, or 
the establishment of a fund, the in- 
come of which could be devoted to a 
Somes scholarship, to be awarded un- 


der such conditions as would be 
deemed advisable. 

HARTFORD. Amherst men 
in Connecticut formed an 
alumni association at a banquet 
given at the Hartford Club 


Wednesday evening, January 29, at 
which Professor Williston Walker, 
83, of the Yale Divinity school, pre- 
sided, and President Harris of the 
college, the Rev. J. H. Selden, ‘78; 
Frofessor F. M. Warren, ‘80; J. P. 
Woodruff, ‘91, and others spoke. 
Samuel Johnson was the topic of a 
recent lecture by Dr. Charles F. 
Johnson at Trinity College. Profes- 
sor Johnson was for many years 
head of the English department at 
Trinity, and is now professor emeri- 
tus. His lecture, which was given 
by request of the students and mem- 
bers of the faculty, gave many inter- 
esting facts concerning the famous 
writer of the eighteenth century and 
also touched briefly on subjects of 
more modern import. The commit- 
tee of nine appointed by President 
Strong of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association last fall is now 
fully organized to investigate pension 
and retirement fund systems in this 
country with a view to making rec- 
ommendations along the lines of a 
pension fund for Connecicat teach- 
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ers at the state teachers’ meeting 
next fall. The sub-committees have- 
been made up as follows:— 

Sub-committee on women’s wages 
—Edgar C. Stiles, chairman, super- 
intendent of schools, West Haven; 
Miss Euphrosyne Bown, principal,. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Lucretia A. 
Cummings, member of board of 
school visitors, Southington. 

Sub-committee on certification of 
teachers—Henry T. Burr, chairman, 
principal of Normal school, Willi- 
mantic; Nathan L. Bishop, superin- 
tendent of schools, Norwich: Charles 
I.. Ames, principal of Brown school, 
Hartford. 

Sub-committee on pensions and re- 
tirement funds—Strong Comstock, 
chairman, principal, Danbury; Sher- 
man I. Graves, supervisor of Strong 
school district, New Haven; Edwin 
H. Forbes, superintendent of schools, 
Torrington. 

President F. S. Luther of Trinity 
College, Hartford, is at the head ofa 
commission appointed by the recent 
state legislature to investigate the 
schools of the state. President Lu- 
ther has invited this committee to 
meet with his commission at an early 
date, and confer on matters of mu- 
tual interest. 

Miss J. Isabella Price, principal of 
the Northwest school, has tendered 
her resignation to the members of the 
committee to take effect February 1. 
Iebruary 21 Miss Price will have 
served the school twenty years as 
principal. 

NORTH STONINGTON. The di- 
rectors of the Wheeler school are ar- 
ranging for a course of free public 
lectures for the people of the town, 
the first to be given in February by 


John Calvin Goddard on “The 
Poetry of Everyday Life.” 
NORWALK. Principal Thomp- 


son thinks the town needs a super- 
visor of penmanship, the same as a 
drawing master. 

ROCKVILLE. A new commer- 
cial room at the high school was for- 
mally opened Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 28, when there was an address 
on “The Aim of a High School Com- 
mercial Course,” by C. B. Ellis, di- 
rector of the commercial department 
of the Technical high school, Spring- 
field. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES... 


NEW YOrk. 

JAMESTOWN. Superintendent R. 
R. Rogers of this city has a lecture 
on “The New Movement for Saving 
Wayward Boys,’ which has been de- 
livered on several occasions and is 
producing a wholesome effect upon 
the education and church work for 
boys hereabouts. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. The following  fig- 


ures show how this city is short of 
gerade teachers: In the five days, Janu- 
ary 13-17, classes wholly without 
teachers were as follows: Monday, 
78: Tuesday, 68; Wednesday, 52; 
Thursday, 29; Friday, 43. 

JACKSONVILLE. Illinois Col- 
lege gets $100,000 increase to its en- 
dowment. It is both needed anid de- 
served. 


INDIANA. 


GARY. The school board of this 
new town has plunged into the midst 
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of things—wholly without intention 
~-on a scale that is entirely commen- 
surate with the plan on which the 
town is being built. Having starjed 
out to build itself a school system, 
and without any idea of interfering 
in outside affairs, it finds itself now 
confronted with the delicate problem 
of determining the comparative ex- 
cellence of the school systems of St. 
Louis and—Chicago. 


KANSAS. 


At the annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ Association the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Superintendent J. E. Boyer, 
Kingman county; first vice-president, 
Superintendent ©. E, St. John, Ma- 


<irkpatrick, Frankfort; 1 vice- H Schoo F 
Norton ygienic lroom loors 


County high school; auditing commit- 
tee, Professor W. S. Reese, Campbell 
College, Holton; Superintendent I. L. 
Pinet, Erie; and Professor E. G. 
Kelley, Sumner County high school. 
MICHIGAN, 

GRAND RAPIDS. Another at- 
tempt is to be made for a manual 
training high school. 


OHIO. 


An effort is being made by 
some of our legislators to have en- 
acted’ this winter a law making uni- 
form the text-books of the whole 
state. Many leading educators op- 
pose the bill, and it is not likely to 
pass this year. 


SGUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. The 
editor of Chaparral, the Stanford 
University comic monthly, declares 
that the tears of co-eds soften the 
hearts of professors and prevent the 
flunking of women students. The 
paper editorially points out the fact 
that of ninety-eight students flunked 
out of college for deficiency in schol- 
arship at the end of the fall semester 
only two were girls. “We have seen 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
gressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 


comparison of their work has made 


this a matter of incredulity. MILTON BRADLEY CoO. Springfield, Mass. 
over. words soaked in tears are al- 
ways the slickest.” Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Floors 
Free from 
Dust 


2 a 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. | 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 
at a minimum, but theonly solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dustentirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


per cent. 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


in caring for them. 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels andcans. Apply 
three or four times a year for best results. 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 


On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will result in the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet ‘Dust and Its Dangers.”’ 


Write for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 


The New 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


addressing our nearest office. 


and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
of KINDERGARTEN 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


GOODS, 
WATER COLORS, 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 

Domestic Science. EMERSON Fes seamen school of Oratory, Literature, and 

: P : e in America. t aims to develop in 

The woman of today is doing the student a knowledge of his own ~ 4 in 

things with her head that her grand- expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
mothers had to do with their hands. 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
The kitchen now is reached across 


mer sessions. 
the threshold of the laboratory and 
the classroom. Other arts to other 
aves. It has remained for the twen- 
tieth century to develop the highest 
art of all, the art of home making. 
And science has made it pdssible. 
The women's clubs are studying 
home-making. The schools are teach- 
ing it: the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Cornell are doing notable work 
in this line; and one of the oldest in- 
stitutions of learning in the country, 
Columbia University, is- just now 
erecting a $406,000 building for a 
school of domestic science to stand 
alongside of its other colleges of law 
and medicine and pedagogy. ... The 
movement that has elevated house 
work to home making coes back a 
number of years. The projected Co- 
lumbia University Institution is but 


College of Oratory 


Catalogue and full information 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE,, 
ROSTON. MASS. 


its culmination. Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, Pratt in . Brooklyn, 
Simmons College in Boston, have 
come before. The University of 
Wisconsin, Cornell, and other col- 
leges have suitable departments de- 
voted to the work. Directing all of 
these activities, there is woman’s fiz- 
ure in the foreground. Columbia’s 
$400,000 was a woman’s gift. In 
many cities, as in Chicago, the 
women’s clubs have paid for the first 
introduction of the new subject in 
the schools. The revolution for the 
newer and better home life has re- 
leased woman from domestic slavery 
so that she is no longer offered a sac- 


rifice on the family altar—Mabel 
Potter Daggett, in January Delinea- 
tor. 

a 


Ash-cake allus gits ez brown w’en 
February’s hyeah 

Iiz it does in bakin’ any othah time 
yeah. 

De bacon smell ez callin’-like, de kit- 
tle rock and sing, 

De same way in de wintah dat dey 
do it in de spring: 

Dey ain’t no use in mopin’ ‘round an’ 
lookin’ mad and glum 

Erbout de wintah season, fu’ hit’s 
des plumb boun’ to come. 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar: “Faith.” 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books”’ 


comprising the 

Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 

“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 

DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Western Reserve University is 
about to inaugurate a department of 
night college work. This depart- 
ment will be in charge of the regu- 
lar day instructors, and will afford 
opportunity for hundreds of young 
men, who have desired a more liberal 
culture, but have had to earn their 
own way after graduating at the 
high schools. President Thwing is 
always at the forefront in advanced 
-eollege work, but nothing heretofore 
attempted will prove more popular 
or useful than this opening of the 
college classrooms in the evening. for 
the indfistrious, determined young 
man. 

A new mining school is about to be 
added to the list of those already in 
operation in this country, the legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin having appropri- 
ated $30,000 for the establishment of 
a mining school at Platteville, which 
is in the zinc and lead mining district, 
A building formerly used for normal 
school-purposes will be the present 
home of the new mining school. 
Governor Davidson has appointed a 
commission which will have in 
charge the management of the school, 
under the act of the legislature. 

One hundred thousand dollars will 
be spent by Clarence Mackay in 
beautifying the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada at Reno surround- 
ing the statue of his father, John W. 
Mackay. The campus will be laid 
out in a quadrangle after the style of 
Stanford University, and on it will 
be erected a school of mines and a li- 
brary. One of the features of the 
campus improvements will be an ar- 
tificial lake formed from a_ natural 
ravine. 

The rapid increase in business in- 
struction in universities and normal 
schools all over the country is being 
exemplified by constant demands be- 
ing made on the School of Commerce, 


Accounts and Finance of New York 
University for instructors in business 
science. Representatives from three 
important western universities anda 
large normal school in Massachusetts 
have recently asked the faculty of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance to recommend to them 
professors of business. The head of 
the normal school reported that he 
had traveled 2,500 miles in search of 
such a teacher and had not found 
him. According to this principal, 
the superintendent of a large New 
England city bad agreed to take all 
the teachers who would graduate 
from this course -during -the first 
three years. of the western 
universities has finally determined 
to send one of its own facu'ty to the 
School of Commerce to take course; 
in accounting, in order to teach itat 
the western institution. Among the 
new courses to be offered next term, 
which began January 30, in the 
School of Commerce are: The philos- 
ophy of accounts, Professor Charies 
E. Sprague, president of the Union 
Dime Savings Institution; industrial 
yalues, Dr. Lee Gallow; advertising, 
Dr. Channing Rudd and Professor 
George E. Allen; and electricity and 
industrial engineering, Collins P. 
Bliss. The midyear examinations in 
the school began January 20 and 
continued until January 29. 


Cornell University gives free in- 
struction to 600 holders of New York 
state competitive scholarships, and to 
all students pursuing the regular 
course in the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture (about 325) and 
to all New York state students in the 
New York State Veterinary College. 
There are, moreover, eighteen under- 
graduate scholarships, each having an 
annual value of $200 for two years, 
which are competed for each year by 
members of the entering class; and 
for graduate students there are forty 
fellowships and scholarships ranging 


in value from $300 to, $600, which are 
allotted yearly on the basis of the ap- 
plicants’ previous scholastic record. 
The university library now contains 
more than 339,000 volumes and more 
than 50,000 pamphlets. The winter 
courses of the college of agriculture 
are five in number: General agr:cul- 
ture, dairy, poultry, horticulture, 
home economics. They are designed 
to be practical rather than merely 
theoretical. They begin about De- 
cember 1 and continue until the last 
of February. The attendance this 
year (1907-1908) is 250, the full num- 
ber that the college can accommo- 
date. The greater part come from 
New York state, yet men are drawn 
from fifteen other states and from 
Canada, coming from as far east as 
Toston, as far west as Minnesota, 
= from as far south as North Caro- 
na. 


The second annual report of the 
Carnegie foundation for the pension- 
ing of retired college teachers shows. 
that the number of sharers in the 
distribution of the funds is now 148, 
distributed among eighty-four insti- 
tutions. During the year 234,650 
was distributed among the 148 
sharers, of whom 133 are professors 
and fifteen are widows of professors. 
Of this sum $146,150 was distributed 
through institutions that are on the 
“accepted” list of undenominational 
colleges that are eligible to receive 
portions of the fund, and the remain- 
ing $88,510 was distributed to indi- 
viduals. The report of the treasurer 
of the Carnegie fund shows that the 
total amount of the fund and accu- 
mulations is now $10,719,486, the 
— amount having been $10,000,- 


Returns compiled for the Yale 
Alumni Weekly show that the uni- 
versity has in four years gained only 
six students in New England outside 
of Connecticut. The Weekly attrib- 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSIEM supplies uniform and correct time to 
all class-rooms, automatically operates all class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program, 
Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS. MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. 


Board of Education. 


See bulletin No. 106. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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utes it largely to the growth of Dart- 
mouth College, which takes forty 
students from Maine to Yale's six- 
teen; from New Hampshire 206 to 
Yale’s fifteen; from Vermont sev- 
enty-one to Yale’s twenty-one, and 
from Massachusetts 507 to Yale’s 177. 

Announcement is made that the 
New York University Law School li- 
brary has reached 20,000 volumes, 
14,000 having been added during the 
past twelve years, in which time the 
university has expended more than 
$40,000 on the library. The 20,000 
mark has been reached with late ad- 
ditions, consisting of the codes and 
general commercial laws of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. These have been put on ref- 
erence. The growth of the library 
has been the result of systematic ef- 
fort, begun in 1895. At that time tre 
library consisted of the original 
foundation of some 5,000 books, to 
which about 1,000 volumes had been 
added. Searcely a single set of re- 
ports was complete. 


The announcement of the Teach- 
ers’ College at New York for next 
year is now being-printed and will 
contain a list of nearly twenty new 
courses. New courses will be offered 
in educational psycholozy and in sec- 
ondary education. 

From Berea College comes not 
only confirmation of Andrew Car- 
negie’s gift of $200,000, but a state- 
ment of plans. The sum was given 
by Mr. Carnegie with a _ provision 
that with a like amount to be raised 
by the college the whole will be used 
to establish a great industrial school 
in Kentucky, similar to those at 
Hampden and Tuskegee, somewhere 
between Lexington and Louisville. 
Lerea already has raised part of the 
necessary $200,000. 

The regents of the University of 
Michigan have just appropriated 
$275,000 for the new chemical build- 
ing, which will be erected as soon as 
possible on the north side of the cam- 
pus, where the dental and homeo- 
pathie buildings stand. struc- 
ture, which will consist of four sto- 
ries and a central court, will be on 
the same plan as the new niedical 
building. When completed the 
building will contain, in addition to 
the regular laboratories and lecture 
rooms for chemistry classes, spe- 
cially-equipped laboratories for work 
in electrotherapeuties, physiology, 
and materia medica. Appropriations 
for the purchase of 15,000 new books 
for the library were made by the re- 
gents. In order to secure space for 
the increasing number of books a 
part of the art gallery, which is in 
the library building, has been made 
available for the storing of volumes. 
When Memorial hall is compieted 
the statues, casts, and paintings will 
be removed to it. 


The new catalog of the Univer- 
sity of Maine affords evidence of sub- 
stantial progress within the space of 
one year. The corps of instruction 
and administration shows 104 name:, 
as against ninety for the preceding 
year. The number of post-graduate 
students has increased from fifteen to 
twenty-one; that of undergraduates 
from 456 to 493; of summer-terni stu- 
dents from sixty to ninety-three; of 
specials, from forty-nine to fifty-six; 
of students of pharmacy, agriculture, 
and law, 133 to 144. After deducting 
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thirty-one duplicated names, there are | 
776 students in the university, a net 
gain of eighty-nine over last year’s 
attendance. Six hundred and sev- 
enteen students are from Maine, 108 
from Massachusetts, nineteen from 
New Hampshire, ten from New York, 
eight from Connecticut. Nine other 
states contribute fourteen; Canada 
sends three, and China and Porto 
Rico, one each. Two new builjings 
have been started within the year, a 
central heating plant and an agricul- 
tural building, the two to cost $90,000, 
The library now contains 35,000 
bound volumes and 8,000 pamphlets. 
The German department alone has 
acquired 1,200 volumes in the past 
year. A museum of natural history 
has just been established under the 
direction of Dr. Gilman Arthur 


Drew. It contains zoological, bo- 
tanical, and geological collections, 
Entrance requirements have been 


changed to conform to the standard 
of the Carnegie pension board, 
though they were already equivalent 
to the requirements of the New Eng- 
land colleges. Requirements for the 
masters’ degrees have also been 
raised. Only work done in residence, 
after receiving the bachelor’s degree, 
will be counted toward a master’s 
degree. A candidate must have re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree equivalent 
to that conferred by the University 
of Maine, and then complete ad- 
vanced work of the equivalent of fif- 
teen hours a week throughout an aca- 
demic year. The-success of the sum- 
mer session has made it a perma- 
nent feature. The summer term is 
self-supporting. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 129 } 


thumping error of $20,000,000 which 
somehow crept into the budget. 


A LONG OBITUARY LIST. 


The obituary list of the week is a 
long one, and includes many dis- 
tinguished names. Among them are 
W. L. Alden, who years ago wrote 
the humorous sixth-column articles 
for the New York Times, and later 
delighted small boys with his “Ad- 
ventures of Jimmie Brown” and 
“The Moral Pirates”: Charles Emory 
Smith, for more than twenty years 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, and 


formerly postmaster-general; d- 
mund Clarence Stedman, the dis- 
tinguished critic and poet; Ndward 


Henry Strobel, formerly professor of 
international law at Harvard, who 
went out to Siam as general ad- 
viser of the government, and exer- 
cised power there scarcely second to 
that of the king; James Ryder Ran- 


dall, who wrote “Maryland, My 
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Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears is a_ perfect 
choice and a. safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


Maryland,” the most stirring and 
popular of the southern war songs; 
and Morris K. Jesup, the wealthy 
New York banker who was not so ab- 
sorbed in money-getting that he could 
not find time to be a generous patron 
of art, and the founder and builder- 
up of Young Men’s Christian asso- 
ciations and similar institutions. 


ASIATICS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


The government of the Transvaal, 
by its energetic enforcement of its 
new laws requiring the registration 
of Asiatics, is creating a situation 
which promises to be extremely em- 
barrassing to the British government 
in India. Chinese and Hindus are 
victims alike of the new require- 
ments, compelling registration, a 
measuring of finger-marks, ete., after 
the treatment usually accorded to 
criminals. As to the Chinese, this 
might create no special trouble; but 
the Hindus are British subjects. 
There are about 10,000 of them in 
the Transvaal, half of whom are 
prosperous traders. Many of them 
refuse flatly to comply with the law; 
and a number have been arrested, in- 
cluding their most influential leaders, 
When this news travels back to In- 
dia, it certainly will not tend to al- 
lay the anti-British feeling, already 
dangerously prevalent there. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°S7°® 


we York, N Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, Bidg. 


Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 


20 Michigan Avenue. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Bide. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 


Spokane, Wien, 313 abe me Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bl 


FISHE 


facilities for placin; 


AGENCY 


nt facilities for Placing teachers 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ 


Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


Tel, Hay, 995-4 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
TEACHERS [IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 


Buiiding 
Chicago 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


tH SCIENCE ountan 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 


Songs From the Heart of Things. 
The Peter Pan Picture Book.. te 
Moltke’s Die Beiden Freunde. . 
Schilling’s Don Basilie............ 

Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Age 
Heralds of American Literature..... 


Naylor Columbus, Ohio, Library Co. $— 
& O'Connor Bell & Sons, Eng. —— 


Holt & Co., 


35 
Zagel (E “ 1.00 
Tunison “Gniver. of Chie’ go Press, Chi’ "go 
Marble 


The Wide Awake Second Reader.. . Murray Littie, & Co., 
Plane and Spherical Tri paoenatey - - Buchanan Wiley & Sons, N. 'Y. 1.00 
Sanitation of Public Buildings................ . Gerhard “ 1.50 
A Junior History of the United en: - Gibson Flanagan Co., “s 60 
The Lakes of Northern Italy . feseseeeeeeees Bagot Macmillan Co., “s 1.75 
he Philosophy of Common Sense visbisebbedinet Harrison “ “ “ 1.7 

Bazin’s Contes Francois (Ed.) Heath & Co., Boston .35 
A for ‘History of Weste 

Trenholme Ginn & Co., Boston, Pts. I. andIl.,each 

Agriculture. Soule & Turpin Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond 
Echoes From Oak Benjamin Donahue & Co., Chicago 
The Short Story. Matthews (Ed.) American ‘kK 20-5 N. 1.00 | 
General and dy 1.20 
Umpbhrey’s Spanish Prose Composition. ........ “ “ 
Selections from Green law (Ed.) Scott, Foresman & Co. Chic’go 40 
Parlez-Vous Francais?. ..........-..-.++eeeees . Fitzgerald Longmans, Green & Co. N.Y 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, BRIDGEWATER, 
the A.G Boypen, A. M- 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
TATE NORMAL “attention is 
Suda’ to me of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
CHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
STATE NORMAL SCH For catalogues address 


Principal. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YHARS © 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 


1906. Serial number 1098. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among the contributors to the 
February Putnam’s are Arthur C, 
Penson, Agnes Repplier, Tommaso 
Salvini, Gerald Stanley Lee, W. L. 
Alden, E. Boyle O’Reilly, Mrs. John 
Van Vorst, Willard Straight, Cor- 
nelia Sorabji, H. G. Dwight, E. N. 
Vallandigham, and Raffaele Simboli. 


—Mrs. Louise Cox’s_ painting, 
“Feeding the Doves,’ which was 
awarded a $1,000 prize last year by 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
forms the cover design of the Feb- 
ruary number of Woman’s Home 
Companion. Mrs. Cox’s little dangh- 
ter acted as model for the painting, 
“What Has Been Done for the Chil- 
dren” shows the remarkable advance 
that has been made by many states in 
the protection of children from evil 
working conditions, since the active 
campaign against child labor was 
started in 1906 by the Woman’s 
Home Companion in conjunction 
with the national child labor commit- 
tee. Dr. Edward Everett Hale de- 
votes his editorial page to “The Use 
of Sunday,” a subject which the ven- 
erable chaplain of the United States 
senate treats with a broad sympathy 


for those whose only day of leisure is 
the Lord’s day. Woods Hutchinson, 
that doctor who is busily ov erthiow- 
ing old-fogy notions about medicine 
and health, says many things that no 
mother should. miss on ‘The Irre- 
pressible Tendency of Babies to 
Grow Up.” “Unusual American 
Women,” “Mrs. Beach and Her Ca- 
reer,” by William Armstrong, Eu- 
gene Field’s song, “The Sugar Plum 
Tree,” with music by Will Harding, 
and Margaret Sangster’s page, 
American Woman,” are some of the 
many other features of the February 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


“The Woman He Loved,” Marie 
van Vorst’s new novel, appears coi- 
plete in the February Lippincott’s. 
A striking special article is that on 
“The Twentieth Century Jew,” by 
Brudno. Dr. George Lincoln 
Walton continues his series of pip-rs 
on “Worry and Allied Mental States” 
with an article on “Sleeplessness,” 
which should be read by all who sutf- 
fer from this annoying malady. Rob- 
ert Gilbert Welsh, Joseph M. Rogers, 
Bonnyeastle Dale, and Ellis O. Jones 
contribute entertaining essays on va- 
rious topics to the department “Ways 
of the Hour.” Some delightful 
poetry and “Walnuts and Wine,” the 
most widely quoted humorous sec- 
tion published, complete the number. 
It is an exceptionally well-balanced 
and readable magazine. 

—In the February number of 
Iiverybody’s the publishers have a 
production of which they may well 
be proud. Ralph D. Paine, under the 
title of “Over the Florida Keys by 
ltail,” tells the story of the concep- 
tion and execution of Flagler’s great 
plan to join Key West to the main- 
land by a “seagoing railway.” “An 
American in London,’ by Samuel G. 
Blythe, gives an amusing and lively 
description of John Bull’s sons and 
daughters as they appear through 
American spectacles. “The Quest of 
the Magic Carpet,’ by Franklin 
Clarkin, presents the subject of ruz- 
hunting in the form of a story, and 
explains the mysteries of the making 
of some of the most famous of these 
Oriental works of art. The third of 
Herbert N. Casson’s series, “The 
Romance of the Reaper,’ is con- 
cerned with the amalgamation of the 
Harvester kings, and the formation 
of the great International Harvester 
Company. The fiction is notab!e and 
the illustrations are worthy special 
mention. 


—Henry Holt, the well-known 
New York publisher, who recently 
avowed the authorship of certain 
successful novels first issued anony- 
mously, has written for Putnam’s 
Monthly a series of papers describing 
a visit to the West. This visit was 
made last summer; it oceupied six 
weeks, and involved a journey of 
8,000 miles, the starting point being 
the writer’s country home at Burling- 
ton, Vt., and the remotest places 
reached being Los Angeles and Van- 
eouver. This was his first visit to 
the Southwest, California, and the 
Northwest, and his picturesque ce- 
scriptions and keen comments have 
the charm and value of first impres- 
sions. Mr. Holt went to the West 
with an open mind, and the journal 
of his long overland voyage shows a 
freedom from prejudice none too 
common, perhaps, among men who 
have spent their lives in New York 
eity 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Seldom has it been the lot of any 
stage favorite to meet with the tre- 
mendous receptions that have greeted 
May Irwin at Keith's this week, and 
she has amply deserved them. She 
is to remain at Keith’s for just one 
more week, making several changes 
in repertoire. The surrounding bill 
will be of surpassing strength, for it 
will include Mr. Hymack, known as 
“The Chameleon Comedian’; the 
Josettis and their Lilliputians, a re- 
markable acrobatic team; Harry 
Tighe and his company in “Those 
Happy College Days’; Searl and Vio- 
let Allen and company in their sing- 
ing and dancing skit, “The Traveling 
Man”; Frederic Voelker, one of the 
greatest violinists ever heard in 
vaudeville; Vinie Daly, one of the 
most graceful and nimble of dancers; 
the Valdare troupe of six pretty girls, 
expert cyclists; the Three Nightin- 
gales; Mr. and Mrs. Harry ‘Thorne 
and company in “An Uptown Flat’; 
Black and Miller; Will and Mabel 
Casper, and the kinetograph will 
complete the show. 


The department iuanagers and 
foremen of Milton Bradley Company 
of Springtield, Mass., held their an- 


nual banquet at the Highland hotel | 


January 21. This gathering is sig- 
nificant of the cordial relations 
which have existed between this com- 
puny and its employees, and shows 
the interest of the latter in the affairs 
of the concern. Henry P. Morris, is- 
sistant treasurer, presided, and Mil- 
ton Bradley, founder of the com- 
pany; W. W. Tapley, treasurer; ¢ 
Hastings, superintendent, and R. N 
Ingersoll, assistant superintendent 
were present. David H. Bufton was 
in charge of arrangements. The 
managers and foremen present were: 
i. L. Pease, kindergarten shipping 
department; F. P. Klein, purchasing 
agent: H. C. Wakefield, wood-worxk- 
ing department; E. G. Robson, litao- 
graph department; H. W. Wheeler, 
painting department; W. E. King, as- 
sembling department; E. A. Clarry, 
watercolor department; E. P. Bul- 
lard. box department; F. H. Clark, 
shipping department; bk. P. Bragg, 
lithographic printing department; F. 
S. Chapin, bookkeeping department; 
J. N. Severance, master mechanic; 
A. L. Webber, publicity department: 
G. W. Balch, order department; F. 
Benchley, printing department. 


a 


Nineteen hundred and eight begins 
the fortieth year that the Holden 
book cover has been ‘so. widely 
known all over the United States. 
‘There are to-day millions of fathers 
and mothers who had the Holden 
covers on their school books when 
young. and-now more millions of 
their children find them on_ their 
books. ‘The first covers were made 
to fit each book, but the frequent 
changes in size of new editions by 
the publishers and the frequent 
changes in the courses of study left 
so many useless covers on the hands 
of the school boards it necessitated 
adjustable covers to prevent this 
waste. The demand in 1907 showed 
a larger annual increase than any 
year since 18938 and 1894, panic 
years. A steady growth for each 
year for twenty-six years is remark- 
able. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, The value 
of a cen- 


best teach- 
wat agency HOLYOKE, MASS. 


*and the one 


to which those who have the best places to fill apply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us fora teacher and when we named one, said, ““Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and Iam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.”’ He would 
| rather pay it than have 


Via SYRACUSE, N.Y 
to be reminded of her 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM BUIL 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500. CHICAGO 


tor Probe Principals, A 

eases, for nd FOREIG N ‘Feed "Cull on 
ess 

| Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Avenues 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colleges 
| everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information, Address C, J, ALBERT, Mgr 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Coll ges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Personally-Conducted Tours 


TO WASHINGTON 


January 31, February {4 and 28, March 13 and 27 
April 3 (Supplemental Tour April 4) 1908 


Attractive Educational Outings 


Round $95 Trip 


FROM BOSTON AND FALL RIVER 
$18 from New York 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except 
meals on Fall River Line steamer. 
Rate trom New York covers all expenses. 


Four Full Days at the National Capital 


VISITING PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST 


Full peastoniore may be obtained from GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
P.A.N.E. D., No.5 Bromtield Street, cor. Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


J.R, WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the 
United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of *‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 
School Journal. 


Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—/Journal 
of Pedagogy. 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the study.-- 
Journal of Philosophy. 

Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
ing this book. — Pedagogical Seminary. 

Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—/Journal of Education. 


Pleasantly written, with no little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 


Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 


- « $280 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 


We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 
received. 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 
age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $e $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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